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IN ENGLAND 


By I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I. Tue TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 
gpd events in the realm of educational administration and 


control naturally prompt a consideration of what is done in 
King George’s own country to promote patriotism. One might dis- 
miss the whole question by reminding the reader of the average 
schoolboy’s attitude on the subject as described by Kipling, himself 
the archpriest of patriotism and imperialism, in the chapter, The 
Flag of His Country, in Stalky & Co. That picture is a true repre- 
sentation of the characteristic English attitude to the cult of patriot- 
ism by direction. This is due not only to a national opposition to 
being told what to think or feel, but, as was well summarized in a 
recent memorandum on the League of Nations issued by a committee 
of teachers’ organization, “We are naturally averse from any senti- 
mental appeal in school and from any obvious attempt to stir the 
emotions of the pupils.” (Times Educational Supplement, June 18, 
1927, p. 284). Further, a careful search of the Board of Education's 
Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others Concerned in the Work of Public Elementary Schools 
(1927)—a title which is itself indicative of English administrative 
policy—fails to reveal any reference to the idea that cultivation of 
patriotism in the schools is desirable. The nearest approach is the 
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statement: “There is no need for the teacher to turn his lessons into 
sermons . . . If he makes history living to the children, they will! 
learn naturally in how many different ways the patriot has helped his 
country and by what sort of actions nations and individuals have 
earned the gratitude of posterity.” The English position on the teach- 
ing of history and the content of textbooks in this subject both 
constitute a phase of the same topic, the making of citizens. This 
first section of the article aims only to present the official attitude on 
the teaching of patriotism by bringing together a few recent pro- 
nouncements on the subject. 

Early in 1927 a deputation of the Royal Society of St. George 
approached the President of the Board of Education, Lord Eustace 
Percy, and presented the following resolution of the Society: ‘““That 
the direct and systematic teaching of patriotism, as advocated by the 
Society since its formation in 1894, should be included in the curricula 
of schools of every grade as the most practical and effective antidote 
to disloyal and revolutionary propaganda, and that the founding of 
chairs of patriotism at our universities is eminently desirable.” The 
reply of the President follows: ; 

“With regard to the teaching of patriotism in schools, he would 
say, ‘Yes, of course.’ There was no need to pass a minute on that. 
It had been dropped out of the Code for technical reasons, but it 
had been on the record ever since the beginning of the Board's admin- 
istration, and it was recognized by all local authorities and, he be- 
lieved, by the whole body of the teaching profession. The proper 
teaching of patriotism depended entirely on the individual teacher 
and the way he taught. Very little could be done by administrative 
regulations. 

“One of the things that the deputation had urged on him was cere- 
monial—the saluting of the Flag. They had suggested that it should 
be a compulsory condition of a grant, and that the ceremonial should 
be held in every school. Reference had been made to experiences 
abroad, but he thought that some members of the deputation did 
not get the same opportunities of seeing ceremonials in this country 
as they did on their visits abroad. By some of the displays of physical 
training in this country a great deal was being done which compared 
not unfavorably with what was done in Canada and the other Domin- 
ions. When it came to the question of a mandate from the Board, 
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it had always been one of the principles of educational administration 
in this country that as little as possible should be laid down by the cen- 
tral Department; that the Department, in matters of teaching, curricu- 
lum, pedagogics, and so on, should act by advice—by instruction in 
the sense of suggestion—by the issue of teachers’ handbooks rather 
than by direct regulation. If a general mandate were confined to a 
question of ceremonial it would do more harm than good. 

‘Examples from other countries were always interesting and had 
their influence; but if we had a native tradition on which we could 
build it was better to build on it than to copy other countries. It 
was not as if this country had not got a native tradition of patriotism 
in education. With all the experiment of other countries in the 
teaching of patriotism, their results might be said to lag behind the 
actual achievements of our old public schools in the turning out of 
people who knew what patriotism and citizenship really meant. Our 
public school tradition was something on which surely we should build 
before we built on anything else. A great deal of the difficulty about 
building up a real feeling of citizenship and a real practice of good 
manners in social life in the elementary school was the lack of playing 
grounds and facilities for organized games. They were dealing with 
this problem as fast as they could in their great towns. The Board 
of Education were now revising their history handbook, with sugges- 
tions to teachers, and he hoped that it would be out this spring. But, 
while the present teaching of history might leave much to be desired 
so far as the general intention and desires of the teaching profession 
and the local authorities and children were concerned, they could not 
have better evidence of the interest in Empire matters than was shown 
in the Wembley Exhibition. They should feel that the interest was 
there and that it only needed to be brought out by equipping the 
teacher better and by the better working out of teaching methods. 
This problem was more important than the merely ceremonial one. 

“It ought to be clearly laid down by the Board of Education, by 
local authorities, by the teaching profession, and by everybody who 
had anything to do with education, that patriotism was the very foun- 
dation of the whole of our teaching in the schools. The method by 
which that patriotism was taught must be mainly in the hands of the 
teaching profession. The problem was mainly a teaching and not 
an administrative one. The Royal Society of St. George might sug- 
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gest to the bodies representing the teaching profession that they 
should form a joint committee to investigate the matter in order to 
reach joint conclusions. It was on the agreed conclusions of the peo- 
ple who actually had to do the teaching that progress in this matter 
must depend. They could rely on the Board to do everything that 
the central administration could do to assist this work.”’? 

At about the same time charges and countercharges were made of 
the misuse of schools for party ends. Here again Lord Percy’s con- 
sideration of the problem involved—citizenship, patriotism, and polit- 
ical propaganda—is illuminating. 

Referring to the danger of using abstract ideas with pupils who 
are not ready for them, Lord Percy said: 

““A teacher's reasoning or arguments will soon fade from his pupil's 
mind; but a child in whose mind half comprehended words have taken 
the place of tangible things grows up only too easily a man greedy 
of phrases and impatient of facts. 

‘This truth applies with even greater force to a far more important 
subject—the teaching of Citizenship. Let me here repeat what I 
said publicly a year ago with reference to those passages in the old 
Code which laid down that the ‘moral instruction’ given in the schools 
should inculcate, among other things, ‘love of one’s country’—‘That 
requirement is loyally carried out by the teachers in our schools, not 
because it is in the regulations, but because they believe in it. The 
public may feel confident that the teaching profession realises to the 
full its responsibility in this matter and would sternly condemn any 
teacher who failed in this duty.’ 

“But I would ask many earnest people, especially those who are of 
my own political way of thinking, to consider how this teaching has 
been traditionally given in our country. Let them take our public 
schools. These schools, however open to criticism they may have 
been in some matters, have one undisputed claim on our admiration, 
that they have succeeded in teaching citizenship to the envy of less 
fortunate lands. How have they done this? Abstract conceptions 
of duty and the direct inculcation of patriotism have, of course, had 
their place in our public schools, but a comparatively small one. Sym- 
bols have, no doubt, played some part but Mr. Kipling has faithfully 
portrayed the uncomfortable shamefacedness of a public school audi- 


1 Times Educational Supplement, February 5, 1927. Italics not in the original. 
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ence before whom a politician thought fit to unfurl the Union Jack. 
Historic examples have had their influence but it is remarkable how 
largely such examples were drawn from the story of other nations 
without much attempt to point their moral. No, at public schools 
boys have, in general, learnt service and citizenship by personal experi- 
ence and practice in the sphere of the school itself—by acknowledging 
the force of venerable school traditions, by carrying out responsibili- 
ties as prefects, by practicing codperation in games, and by observing 
all the concrete loyalties of school life. There is no respect in which 
our elementary schools, not to speak of secondary schools, have made 
more progress in recent years than in the development of this school 
spirit, and there is no direction in which progress is more important. 
An Old Boys’ Association is better evidence of the sound teaching of 
citizenship in a school than the most elaborate syllabus of ‘civics.’ 
As I say, the teaching of the duty of patriotism in the abstract is not 
unnecessary, but every teacher knows how dangerous that method is 
unless it is confined within certain limits. If carried beyond those 
limits it may have that deadening effect which, as I have already sug- 
gested, all abstract words tend to produce on a child’s mind, but it 
may have even worse effects; it may offend what is perhaps the most 
valuable characteristic of childhood—its reticence and modesty—and 
may result in self-consciousness rather than unselfishness, and prig- 
gishness rather than loyalty. 

“Especially, perhaps, in this country do we need to bring children 
up to patriotism through the performance of practical duties, because 
that is, after all, the way in which we, as a people, have attained 
national unity. Just because our practical sense of national union is 
so strong, we have been content with a constitutional language of 
peculiar vagueness, a language in which any child may easily lose its 
way. There is, in fact, no subject in regard to which the teacher 
should be given more freedom than this subject of patriotism and 
citizenship. ‘There is certainly none in regard to which he should 
have a more anxious sense of responsibility, for here he must, in an 
especial degree, rely on his own judgment. If governments, whether 
local or central, begin to prescribe to the teacher a certain method 
of teaching, or even attempt to influence him, in such matters, we run 
the risk of all those evils that we have seen in various forms, both in 
the Prussia of the past and in the Russia of to-day. 
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“This brings me to a point on which I feel that the time has come 
to speak openly and seriously. Nearly every teacher wants to keep 
political controversy out of the schools, to preserve his pupils so far 
as he can from ‘the strife of tongues’ until they have learnt to think 
and to discriminate. It is daily becoming more difficult to do this 
and I am not sure that we administrators support the teaching profes- 
sion sufficiently in their task. There is a constant and a conscious 
effort among a large section of our fellow-countrymen to conduct 
political propaganda, directly or indirectly, among children. I have 
already mentioned those who share my own political views, and I am 
going now to speak frankly about those who do not. That is, of 
course, a dangerous course for a President of the Board of Education 
to take, but I believe that, whatever my shortcomings, no one will 
suspect me of using my position for party ends. I take leave, there- 
fore, to speak with freedom.”’ ? 

One other quotation will suffice to illustrate the general thesis that 
the foundation on which English educational administration rests is 
the principle of freedom and a corresponding responsibility in its use. 
It is often forgotten by students of English administration how jeal- 
ously Parliament protects the rights of the public. Scarcely a session 
of the House of Commons passes without the submission to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of questions bearing on educational 
policy, questions often of detail in classroom practice. The discussion 
of one of these questions seriously affecting the position of teachers 
which follows is self-explanatory: 

“In the House of Commons, on February 17th, 

“Sir Basi, Pero (Barnstaple) asked the President of the Board 
of Education: 

““(1) Whether his attention has been called to the activities of the 
Teachers’ Labour League in promoting the spread of Socialism among 
children attending the elementary schools; and what steps he proposes 
to take to prevent party politics being taught to school children? 

‘“*(2) Whether he intends to introduce legislation for the purpose 
of preventing the propagation of disloyal and seditious doctrines 
among school children, such as described in his speech at Liverpool 
on 6th January? 

“Major Sir GRANVILLE WHELER (Faversham) asked the Presi- 


* School Government Chronicle, Jan. 15, 1927. 
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dent: Whether his attention has been drawn to the Teachers’ Labour 
League; and if so, whether he will take steps to secure that no teacher 
shall in school hours or on school premises teach or influence the 
scholars in favour of the policy of any political party? 

“Lord Eustace Percy: I am aware of the activities of the 
Teachers’ Labour League, but it would be easy to exaggerate the 
importance of this particular body. Its membership is insignificant 
and includes a number of teachers who are not now teaching in any 
school under public control. J believe the House can confidently rely 
upon the strong opinion of the teaching profession as a whole to 
counteract such propaganda. The standards of the teaching profes- 
sion itself are the only sure protection against evils of this kind,® but 
I am, of course, prepared to deal effectively with any teacher who can 
be shown to have abused his position in this way. I do not think new 
legislation on the subject is required. 

“Mr. TREVELYAN: How many cases have there been of teachers 
teaching politics in the schools? 

“Lord Eusrace Percy: I do not think that arises out of the 
question. 

“Mr. TREVELYAN: One of the questions refers to ‘promoting 
the spread of Socialism among children,’ and asks what steps the 
Noble Lord proposes to take to prevent party politics being taught 
to school children. I ask how many cases have come to the Noble 
Lord’s notice of any teachers teaching any kind of politics in the 
schools ? 

“Lord Eustace Percy: The question on the Paper is whether 
the Teachers’ Labour League exists in order to encourage such teach- 
ing being given in schools and to enable such teaching to be given. 
In view of the declared objects of the Teachers’ Labour League and 
in view of the declarations at the last conference of the Labour Party 
in regard to the use of the schools for that purpose, I think the ques- 
tion is fully justified. 

“Mr. J. Hupson (Huddersfield) : Can the Noble Lord say if the 
general opinion and good sense of the teachers of the country can 
be depended on to deal with this matter? [Hon. Members: ‘He has 
saidsol”]... 

“Lord Eustace Percy: In reply to the Hon. Member from Hud- 


* Italics not in the’ original. 
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dersfield, I confidently rely on the teaching profession, as I said 
to-day, and as I said in the speech to which the Hon. Member has 
referred, but I think public attention should be called to the activities 
of those who are trying to put pressure on the teaching profession.” 

No doubt it will be argued that England has a homogeneous popu- 
lation and that this country has the problem of Americanizing thou- 
sands of aliens ignorant of the country’s spirit, traditions and ideals. 
And yet if one reads the above citation dispassionately, it will be seen 
that the education machine of England could be used for purposes 
of indoctrination. Indeed; the attempt was made, and here again by 
suggestion rather than by dictation, to use the occasion of the Wem- 
bley Exhibition for propaganda purposes. The failure of that experi- 
ment leaves as strongly intrenched as ever the fundamental principle 
that the best method for developing ideals of citizenship and patriot- 
ism is through the practice of these ideals in the great variety of situa- 
tions that a school community affords. 


Il. THe TEACHING oF HIstTory 


Since the inculcation of patriotism appears to be so intimately 
bound up in the minds of superpatriots with the teaching of history, 
it may be well to indicate, again by quotations, what the English atti- 
tude is on the subject. 

Dealing with the teacher and learner when engaged upon history, 
Professor J. J. Findlay in his History and Its Place in Education 
(London, 1923) says: 

‘They are concerned with change of men in course of time; some 
call it the stream of events, others the narrative, others the evolution 
of a nation or a people. . . . The end of the historian is to trace 
sequence in what he calls the historical order, the order of relationship 
as one event follows another. His ideal quest is to see the end of a 
human enterprise from the beginning. The relationship of which he 
becomes conscious is not merely a time relationship, but a consequence, 
an influence, a cause-and-effect relationship” (pp. 15f.). “History, 
then, is selection, and selection involves sifting and discarding, arrang- 
ing and relating’ (p. 17). ‘‘Hence when teachers conceive their 
mission aright, they realize that the true function of history, as an 
influence in the learner's mind, is to cultivate what is called the his- 


*School Gowernment Chronicle, February 26, 1927. 
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torical habit” (p. 24). What of the place of history in the cultivation 
of the civic spirit, patriotism, citizenship, and devotion to public 
service? “There is no need to point the moral or adorn the tale; 
if it is a fine tale with the body and substance of fine achievement, he 
[the learner] takes it to his heart; in due time the seed will produce 
its harvest. . . . J As we follow the development of method through 
the successive stages of the child’s life, we shall take it for granted 
that the generous relation of material and a wise freedom in method 
will tap the sources of civic devotion, although on the surface the 
teacher is only concerned with his distinctive function, viz., to culti- 
vate the historical habit of mind” (pp. 32 and 36). 

The aim of history teaching is approached from still another point 
of view in the Teaching of History in Elementary Schools (London, 
1916) by R. L. Archer, L. V. D. Owen, and A. E. Chapman. After 
considering the influences of history study which restrain us from ill- 
considered actions and enthusiasms, the authors proceed to the use of 
history for another purpose. ‘We need also some stimulus which 
will stir us to right enthusiasms and wise actions. Open-mindedness is 
a coldly intellectual virtue; it fails to fire the imagination or stir the 
heart. We need an aspiration, a ground of confidence that our aspi- 
ration is based on reality, and the stimulating knowledge that our 
facts can further our aspiration. All these needs are supplied by the 
dynamic view of history, by the idea of Progress. It gives an aspira- 
tion, for no one can believe it possible that men should become hap- 
pier, wiser, and better without wishing that it may become true. It 
gives a ground of confidence by showing that both our own race and 
the world have in the main moved in these directions. It stimulates 
us to action because it shows that such progress has not been effected 
by blind mechanical laws acting from without, but through the 
thoughts, words, and deeds of individuals” (p. 4). 

These views of the theorists seem to be shared by those who are 
more closely in touch with the practical work of the teacher. Thus 
the ‘Report of a Conference on the Teaching of History in London 
Elementary Schools,” published originally in 1911 and reprinted in 
1923 by the Education Committee of the London County Council, 
defines the aims of history teaching as follows: 

“History, in the widest sense of the word, is the record and inter- 
pretation of all that has happened since time began, and compre- 
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hends all topics. Here, however, the use of the term will be limited 
generally to the story of man’s social and political evolution. In 
dealing with this vast subject the teacher consciously or unconsciously 
sets before himself a threefold aim. He strives firstly to stimulate 
and train the mental powers of the child; then by means of those 
powers to bring the child to the comprehension of a certain body, and 
a particular kind, of truth; and finally by means of this truth to 
develop in him some grains of political wisdom and some notions of 
civic duty” (pp. 27f.). ‘The scientific aim of the teacher of history 
is, however, after realizing the impossibility of attaining exact truth, 
to approach it as nearly as possible, and by training the mental powers 
of the children to create in their minds a demand for such truth. 
Thus, it would be well in the course of teaching to indicate occa- 
sionally the nature of the evidence upon which history is or should 
be based” (p. 28). On the third of the aims the Report states: 
‘The deductions which the pupil makes from history are more effec- 
tive than the organized admonitions of bureaucratic preceptors. Real 
patriotism cannot be made to order, and we doubt the need, as much 
as we distrust the wisdom, of such an adventitious aid to-loyalty or 
to political propaganda in the British Empire as a strained interpreta- 
tion of historical truth” (p. 29). 

Turning to the teaching of history in secondary schools, the Memo- 
randum on the Teaching of History, issued by the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools (Cambridge, 
1925), quotes with approval the following expression of opinion: 
“Hence it would appear that, for the average teacher, dealing with 
the average child (as he must do in ordinary class teaching), the main 
thing to avoid is indefiniteness and ‘sloppy’ thinking. But, by appeal- 
ing to the historical imagination that is in every child, he can endeavor 
to give an ‘understanding of the present in the light of the past,’ and 
apart from the inculcation of useful knowledge, this would appear to 
be his most immediately practical aim. If we can make our pupils 
feel that history is interesting, that it has a real bearing on our 
everyday life, and that it is, therefore, worthwhile taking trouble to 
assimilate its facts, we shall have something to be thankful for’’ 
(p. I1). 

Finally, publications of the national Board of Education may be 
drawn upon. In the Board’s series of Educational Pamphlets, No. 
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37 (1923), Report on the Teaching of History, it is stated: “History 
must be defined as the reasoned account of man’s evolution on earth; 
it is nothing less than this, and the small fractions of the process 
~which can come under our review, whether in school teaching or in 
private study, will gain from a more philosophical grasp of the real 
nature of the subject as a whole” (p. 46). “In the history class- 
room there is good reason for making the first serious sketch relate 
mainly to the history of our own nation, the place of England in the 
world. If this is given by the teacher with the fuller conception in 
his mind, it will serve as the best introduction to the later and more 
comprehensive view of the whole. The pupil is the citizen in posse 
of one of the greatest and noblest nations in the world, and a due 
consciousness of the value of this citizenship is an essential ingredient 
in the making of the full citizen of the world-unity of nations later 
on” (p. 48). “In history, as in no other study, the pupil learns in 
dealing with the past, to judge the truth in questions similar to those 
presented to us everyday in the newspaper, in social intercourse, in 
the actions and characters of others. It is at its best a training of 
inestimable value both on the intellectual and moral side. The power 
of testing evidence, of sifting the fact from gossip, of allowing for 
prejudice, was never more needed than at the present day. Nor was 
there ever an age when, in the multiplicity of issues and of interests, 
it was so necessary as now to be able to take one’s stand in an impar- 
tial position, and, while allowing the fullest weight to opposing views, 
to hold the balance fairly in the interest of the whole” (p. 52). 

The administrative attitude is clearly shown in the Board’s Circular 
599 on the Teaching of History in Secondary Schools (1908): “This 
Circular is issued for the guidance of Head Masters and Head Mis- 
tresses in arranging the course of work in history. It must be clearly 
understood that it is not the wish of the Board to lay down strict 
rules as to the arrangement of the course or as to the methods of 
teaching. This would be, above all, undesirable in a subject such as 
history, in which perhaps more than in any other there is room for 
the greatest variety of treatment.” The same point of view is 
expressed in the more recent Handbook of Suggestions for the Con- 
sideration of Teachers and Others Concerned in the Work of Public 
Elementary Schools (1927). “|The suggestions] recommend no 
definite course for adoption, and the history syllabus even for schools 
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in similar circumstances may properly vary according to the capacity 
and interests of the teacher. It is undesirable that all schools in any 
particular locality should follow precisely the same syllabus. Each 
teacher should think out and frame his own scheme, having regard 
to the circumstances of his school, its rural or urban environment, 
its stafing and classification, and in the same measure also to the 
books and topics which most appeal to him”’ (p. 115). As for history 
“it has always to be borne in mind that history is a continuous narra- 
tive of events bound together as cause and effect, and that the teaching 
must develop in the child’s mind a sense of this community” (ibid.). 
“It is of far more value to give the pupil some idea of the right spirit 
in which he may approach the study of history in later life than to bur- 
den his memory with details which can have little or no significance 
for him. If the subject is made so attractive that the pupil is con- 
stantly asking himself ‘What comes next?’ and if when his schooldays 
are over he continues to read and study history, the teacher has 
achieved his purpose’ (p. 120). That the teaching of history may 
have other values is suggested, but these again can best be achieved 
by indirection. ‘In conclusion, there is one aspect of history which 
is of first importance to the teacher. From its study the mature 
reader may gain a wider intellectual outlook and a saner judgment, 
but for children it is preéminently an instrument of moral training. 
History deals with true stories of real men and women, of actual 
communities and nations; it is a record writ large of their influence 
for good or evil. There is no need for the teacher to turn his lessons 
into sermons; still less should he encourage the children to sit in 
judgment on the great men and nations of the past. If he makes 
history living to the children, they will learn naturally in how many 
different ways the patriot has helped his country, and by what sort 
of actions nations and individuals have earned the gratitude of pos- 
terity. Without any laboured exhortations they will feel the splen- 
dour of heroism, the worth of unselfishness and loyalty, and the 
meanness of cruelty and cowardice; and the influence of their lessons 
in history will be at work long after the information imparted to them 
has been forgotten.”’ 

Adopting the moral of these quotations, the reader may be left to 
draw his own conclusions and to follow them up with a study of the 
treatment of the War of Independence in English school textbooks. 











LITERARY PERSPECTIVE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


By B. J. R. STOLPER 
Member of the Staff, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


(1) Who wrote Ecclesiastical Polity? 
(2) Who were The Hartford Wits? 
(3) Identify (a) Caedmon (b) Macflecknoe (c) N. P. Willis. 


T SEEMS odd! With all the world’s moving utterances to choose 
from—the thrilling, the noble, the grave, the passionate, the 
stimulating—teachers of literature in the high schools are still con- 
cerned with the inconsequential merely because it is national. Who 
wrote Ecclesiastical Polity? Who were the Hartford Wits? Who 
fished the murex up! To look with a microscope for Hooker and 
Barlow seems a grand waste of time. But to shut one’s eyes entirely 
to Cervantes, Sophocles, Goethe, Dante, seems odd indeed, even if 
one has passed in review every clear English name from Chaucer to 
Masefield, every vivid American from Irving to Edna Millay. If a 
study of the history of literature is meant to help shape the pupil’s 
own powers of judgment—and what else is it for ?—surely it is not 
unfair to ask that comparison with the best be made the basis of judg- 
ment: the best of the world’s literature which to-day is so very 
accessible in adequate translation. 

The teacher points out, or the pupil himself comes to believe, that 
Hamlet is the pinnacle of achievement in tragic melodrama. But 
has he ever been confronted with Oedipus the King? He follows 
the stately march of the periods in Paradise Lost, he looks into Hell, 
he sees the grandeur of Heaven, the terror of the Fall. But does 
he know how tremendous an achievement he is witnessing, when he 
is unfamiliar with even the bare bones of Faust, of the Inferno, the 
Aeneid, the prologue in Job, the opening verses of the Odyssey and 
of Genesis, the clash of arms in the Jliad? He admires Scott, he 
thrills to Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward. But does he realize how 
very admirable Scott is against the poverty-stricken background of 
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contemporary European fiction? He chuckles at Swift, at Irving, at 
Goldsmith, at Sheridan. Would his enjoyment be the poorer for an 
acquaintance, a mere nodding acquaintance, with Voltaire, Heine, 
Aristophanes, Moliére? He swallows a lump in his throat at the 
death of Little Nell, of Paul Dombey, of Uncle Tom, of Beth. Does 
he know the difference between sentiment and sentimentality, between 
pity and grief? Does he know the Phaedo? WHas he viewed the 
Crucifixion as sheer moving art quite apart from religion? 

At seventeen, the high school senior lives in a world of the queer- 
est distorted literary perspectives. To him the world of letters 
begins in England and ends in America. Shakespeare is not only the 
greatest writer of them all, he is the on/y great writer, with nowhere 
a single name to be coupled with his. And even when he has caught 
an echo at haphazard of this foreign writer or that, he can catch at 
no thread of relationship in time or in kinship of feeling. Mostly, 
however, England and America, to him, are rich oases in the middle 
of a vast, empty desert unpeopled even by lesser breeds without the 
law. Germans drink beer, Chinese run laundries and Greeks run 
restaurants, Italians black boots and Spaniards do sinister villainies in 
the movies. They navigate, colonize, govern, those others; they 
plant and sow, buy and sell, march in armies and sail in navies—but 
they do not write literature. 

Why is this? 

It seems curious that the teacher of literature should be the last 
to avail himself of a technique already in use in almost every other 
subject in the curriculum. Mathematics, music, plastic art, pictorial 
art, chemistry, biology, social studies—all these teach all achieve- 
ments in their several fields as achievements, quite transcending mere 
national lines, and viewed only in accurate perspective as distinct 
additions to the culture of the human family. 

The Nine Muses, who were once the Three Graces, were, before 
that, one Apollo alone. 

With the development of transportation and communication; with 
the extraordinary spread of literacy and ease of print; with the grow- 
ing economic interdependence of one race on another, one country 
on another, we have become so inextricably bound together, one 
people with another, that we must have the fullest understanding of 
each other in every way, or find ourselves doing our own selves a hurt. 
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The American, the English child is inoculated against dumb amaze- 
ment, quite as a matter of course, at such terms as Sweden, pounds 
sterling, Fascismo, plebiscite, marconigram. He is taught dates and 
facts about the art, the science, the history of every outstanding coun- 
try under the sun. By what right do we assume to have given him an 
undistorted concept of a country, when we have never once attempted 
to confront him with the heart and soul, the very personality, of its 
people, expressed at its fullest, in its most understandable tones in its 
literature alone? 

Looked at from any angle whatever, the need for teaching per- 
spective in literature seems reasonably clear. Somewhere along the 
line from the cradle to the grave there should be a survey course, 
a sweeping, rapid journey through the whole world of time and space 
to catch a glimpse, at least, of many towering peaks. The only 
question to be raised would seem to be, how far down in our educa- 
tional scheme the teaching of perspective in literature should be 
begun. 

At present it is begun rather high up in the age scale—too high 
up, perhaps. Most reputable colleges and universities now offer 
some such survey course, variously labeled ‘Comparative Literature,” 
“International Literature,” etc. But is the subject matter of such a 
course so difficult, the underlying philosophy so deep, that it must be 
restricted to the rarefied mental levels of maturity? One doubts it. 
Algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry—even grammar and arithmetic 
—were not so long ago believed too difficult for any but college minds. 
To state a pedagogical platitude: the question is not how high up in 
our educational scheme we are to teach this or that subject matter, 
but how low down and how soon we can begin to teach it. 

Psychologists tell us that we waste all too much time in the brief 
elementary and high school years teaching skills and stuffing facts 
for which there is no present “readiness,” and very little future 
“transfer.” Now here is the very stuff of which dreams and joy and 
life and thought are mirrored. Shall we not make use of it where it 
gives pleasure and impetus? One does not ask that Hauptmann, 
Euripides, Li Po, Anatole France should elbow out Shakespeare, or 
Shelley, or Dickens, or Poe. But might they not, any one of them, 
profitably slip into the vacancy left by—say logarithms! 

It is the view of the present writer that the high school teacher 
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of literature should stop poking about in a little corner of a big field, 
and help orient his pupils in a world made lopsided by the tabloids 
and the movies. With this in mind, the attempt was made last year 
at The Lincoln School to begin formulating a method for teaching 
literary perspective to high school pupils. The experiment was begun 
with the twelfth year, according to the general outline which follows. 


Naturally, it is too early to hazard an opinion; but the results seem 
not unencouraging. 


OUTLINE OF AN ATTEMPT TO FORMULATE A METHOD 
FOR TEACHING LITERARY PERSPECTIVE TO 
Hicu ScHoort PupPIits 


CONTENT 


World Literature, ancient and modern, against a background of 
English and American Literature, and a background of the arts, an- 
cient and modern. 


APPARATUS 


Map. An outline map of the world, on blackboard cloth. 

Charts. A blank general chart, rewritten from time to time, for 
a comprehensive date and the title of a piece of literature or the name 
of its author. 

A number of blank oak-tag charts, each headed with one adjective 
of nationality, e.g., French, Latin, Hebrew, Egyptian, Chinese, Ger- 
man, Hindu, American, etc. 

Inks. Drawing inks in eight colors: red, blue, black, green, brown, 
violet, purple, crimson. 

Time Cross. A black wooden cross used as a time-marker to in- 
dicate B.C. or A.D. 

Pictures. A changing series of photographs and drawings, in color 
and in black and white, illustrative of the spirit of various national 
literary achievements. 

Texts. Basic text: The Story of the World’s Literature, by John 
Macy (Boni & Liveright). 

English and American publications in belles lettres, fiction, drama, 
poetry, science, etc. 

Spirited translations of literature in foreign tongues. 
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METHOD 


Units of Time. The content of literature is taught in units of time, 
in terms of contemporary achievement, rather than, as heretofore, in 
units of nationality. 


Identical colors on all charts are used to indicate approximate con- 
temporaries in time. 

Thus Shelley, Byron, Keats, Poe, Hawthorne, Heine, De Musset, 
etc., would all appear at the same time, and all in violet. 

Procedure. (1) The students are assigned a study lesson in Macy, 
following a pagination of contemporary trends rather than Macy’s 
sequence by nationalities. (2) The pupils locate the items of assign- 
ment in their several countries on the map. (3) A comprehensive 
date for all is written large on the general chart mentioned above. 
(4) The significant pictures are grouped at the front of the room, 
about and below the map, with the pictures pertinent to the work 
under discussion in the center of attention—the others, to right and 
left. (5) The specific title under discussion goes up on the general 
tablet, next to the comprehensive date. (6) A reading from the 
actual work then follows, together with class discussion, brief or de- 
tailed, as seems warranted. (7) During the reading, the pupil re- 
sponsible for the national chart on which the work under discussion 
belongs, enters the title or the author, as seems desirable; e.g., “Egyp- 
tian—Book of the Dead. Greek—Sophocles, Oedipus. Spanish— 
Don Quixote. American—Poe.” 

The actual marking of charts and map, together with the moving 
of pictures, takes a minute or two, at most. 
Titles and authors are entered on the various charts on a scheme 
of colored inks or crayons, that contemporaries may be identified at 

a glance on all the charts strung‘across the front of the room. 

For each ensuing lesson, the pictures are shifted with regard to the 
center of attention, the general tablet rewritten, the map spotted, the 
readings undertaken, the oak-tag tablets marked by individual pupils 
as before. 

Where the work is readily accessible, the pupils are assigned read- 
ings to be done before class. Where the work is not readily ob- 
tainable, the teacher does the reading aloud, as also in the event 
that an elusive thought or flavor seems desirable to emphasize. 
Readings by the teacher are frequent—very. ‘The pupils are en- 
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couraged to choose for themselves what they have reacted to most 
strongly in their individual tastes, and presently to read and report on 
those in considerable detail. 

Time All#ment. The time spent on individual titles or authors 
varies from half an hour—as on the Book of the Dead—to three 
weeks on Greek philosophy and drama. 

Quiz. A quiz at the close of each contemporary group is intended 
to clinch impressions rather than to test results. The questioning, 
therefore, is oral, and takes place in the presence of map, charts, 
tablets, pictures and texts—with exception of the basic text. 

Tests. These take place at the close of each quarter, in a room 
bare of apparatus. The new forms are used: completion, true-false, 
matching, multiple choice, etc., supplemented by a test of essay type. 


PHILOSOPHY 


At the close of each daily lesson, an attempt is made to have the 
pupils recognize and formulate the literary trend of the section stud- 
ied, as well as such novelties of thought or form as have thus far 
appeared. For example, it becomes evident that early literatures 
seem to concern themselves with awe for the Gods and law for men, 
together with the epic, the heroic; that literary forms—the drama, 
the lyric, the essay, the novel—emerge, so to speak, out of 
concealment. 

A larger division of the whole field of literature into seven possible 
variations (not the usual ‘‘forms”’ of literature) serves as a philoso- 
phy to bind the whole together, and to avoid the meaningless jumble 
of names and titles that would otherwise merely aggravate the exist- 
ing error in the teaching of the history of literature, even in the nar- 
rower English and American field. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To ascertain whether pupils of high school age can absorb such 
a survey course from the standpoint of general culture. 

2. To ascertain whether high school pupils, taking such a course, 
can satisfy college entrance demands as mere incidentals; and 
therefore: 

3. To ascertain whether high school courses in literature, as now 
organized, do not spend too much time on too narrow a field. 











NEW AIMS OF EDUCATION* 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I. SOME QUESTIONS 


HE “new aims” discussed in this address are not proposals for 

new subjects, but for new adaptations of all subjects. Can we, 
should we, have high schools for low I. Q.’s? Should we have col- 
leges for morons? Can manual workers have ‘culture’? Can 
farmers learn from the social sciences? Can “common people” share 
in liberal education? Can we really democratize vocational educa- 
tion? Why should we teach home economics chiefly to girls who will 
have small or no families, and but little to girls who will eventually 
have “real families’? How much arithmetic is “enough” for a youth 
of slightly less than average intelligence? How much skill in hand- 
writing? Does reading The Saturday Evening Post or Harold Bell 
Wright’s novels give culture? What are the differences between 
culture and Kultur and “culchaw’’? Do vocational studies give cul- 
ture? Do cultural studies help towards vocational success or civic 
success or health-conserving success? Does industrial arts (e.g., 
woodworking for thirteen-year-olds) contribute to vocational success ? 
Cultural success? Any other kind of success? 

These are all questions which must be asked and, as far as is prac- 
ticable in the present infant stages of educational science, answered, 
not necessarily by all teachers, but certainly by all educators, admin- 
istrators, or teachers who are concerned with the more efficient 
organization of curricula for our several types of schools. During 
the years just ahead these questions, or many of them, are of especial 
pertinence to all who would give junior high schools and compulsory 
continuation schools greater adaptability to the varying needs of the 
three to five fairly distinct classes of learners with which they deal. 
But they will also prove of crucial importance to educators who seek 
to develop really democratic types of cultural education for the rank 
and file of Americans. 


* Notes of an address given to the Eastern New York Vocational Teachers Association, at Troy, 
N. Y., Oct. 28. 
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II. SOME INTRODUCTORY PROBLEMS OF BALANCING THE 
EDUCATIONS OF COMMON PEOPLE 


1. Are there many “‘common people”? “God must greatly love 
common people—he makes so many of them,” said the wise Abra- 
ham Lincoln. If we call persons so able-minded as to belong to the 
highest twenty percent the “gifted’’; and those so unable-minded as 
to belong to the lowest twenty percent the “handicapped” or “‘low- 
calibers,” then the remaining sixty percent in some degree belong to 
“just folks’—perhaps the “common people.” (Most school teachers 
are of the upper twenty percent—therefore their judgments of “‘com- 
mon people” are apt to be snobbish, “superior,” unsympathetic.) At 
any rate, there are lots of “common people’’—and they have for 
children more “common children” than all the rest of the population. 

2. What “educations” in some measure are “good’’ for common 
people? Surely not French, algebra, Latin? Surely “common school” 
training in the three Rs—as our forefathers have always thought— 
but perhaps not so much of these as they idealized? Surely some 
really functioning knowledge of the newer hygiene (the ancient hygi- 
ene the home and playground teach well enough, perhaps too well) ? 
Surely some training in caring for good books—which perhaps had 
usually better be current than classical, even if pedants prefer the 
latter? Then there is a little knowledge of American and world 
history and a little of world geography that are surely essential—but 
does anyone seriously believe the children of the common people will 
ever find values in one-tenth of all the mass of materials which we 
now try—with but pitiable success—to teach in geography? There 
are some essentials of buying and investing which we ought to include 
as, perhaps, comparable to vitamins, in the school education of com- 
mon people. We now teach altogether too much of the mathematics 
of insurance, savings, bond investments, and compound interest, and 
altogether too little of the significant social services that lie back of 
the mathematics of these things. What of the three great fields of 
science should we teach to the common people of day after to-mor- 
row—that is, of nature science, of mind science, and of society sci- 
ence? Surely a considerable range of appreciations of the major es- 
tablished facts—where these are new and fresh, not old and stale— 
and of the reputable hypotheses. But need we any longer teach that 
the earth is round, that falling bodies increase their speed, or that 
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lenses make images? Like little Dodd in that ancient classic, “The 
Evolution of Dodd,” the up-to-date children of the common people 
“knowed that always’’—just as they know that fire burns and cats 
scratch. As nearly as practicable we should strive to teach from the 
three great fields of science, towards appreciational, not performance, 
masteries, those things which are (a) new, (b) true, and (c) signifi- 
cant to the common children of the common people. But need all this 
take much time? It ought not to, if done by fairly good methods— 
thousands of pages of attractive readings, some demonstration, and 
many moving pictures. No drill, no memorization of abstract prin- 
ciples, very few measurements need to be insisted on, certainly. 

3. Between the ages of fourteen and seventy a variety of things 
are important to the common people in some high or low degree. 
Many find their religion precious. Even more commonly knit them- 
selves closely to children and conjugal partners. The recreations of 
nearly all loom large. All prize health, but too often only after some 
part of it has gone. But in keen urgency above all these is the “job,” 
the economic opportunity, the chance to earn. In simple life, boys 
and girls pattern after father and mother in learning to appropriate 
through toil the fruits of the earth. But in complex life that ceases 
to be practicable. In medieval handicraft life apprenticeship counted 
for much. But it breaks down when great machines, regimentation 
of workers, and mass production come to multiply wares and shorten 
working days and weeks. Education for vocation is certainly as es- 
sential to the children of the common people as education in literacy, 
in history, or in correct writing—but how we school teachers hate to 
admit it! It is often forgotten that the common people are the sol- 
diers of the economic army. The high fifth above the common people 
are the officers; the low fifth below them, the camp-followers. Com- 
mon people do not become engineers, nor even the more successful 
of farmers. Neither do they become hoboes. They are usually 
specialists—and very much in need of training for their specialties. 
But even our best vocational education leaders dislike to recognize 
how specialized these ‘‘common workers” are. 

4. So these are our problems: there are fifty good kinds and de- 
grees of education—or rather educations, since in true scientific sense 
each is a species, and we get nowhere practically by talking always 
about a genus. Of these educations common people need perhaps 
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thirty, and not too much of each, since their capacities to assimilate 
are only average. How shall we balance these kinds? How provide 
a balanced ration? How prune out the relatively less essential ? 
How choose with reference to market prices, as we do oranges, por- 
terhouse steak, and oatmeal? 


III. SOME PREDICTIONS 


Perhaps some help is coming from unexpected quarters. Some 
basic social conditions are changing very fast in present-day Amer- 
ica. Even a few newly developed machines—the automobile, moving 
picture, and aéroplane—bid fair soon to wipe out many old landmarks 
of civilization. Longevity is increasing fast. Families are becoming 
smaller. The present writer is convinced: 

a. That in a few years almost all the children of all the people 
will attend full-time school to eighteen years of age, and half of them 
will go on in full-time school to twenty years of age. 

b. That scientific education will find it profitless and unnecessary 
to try to provide any vocational training under sixteen, or preferably 
seventeen, years of age. 

c. That scientific education will find excellent types of liberal high 
school and college education to provide for persons of even less than 
average intelligence between the ages of fifteen and twenty. 

d. That the scientific education of the future will be far less con- 
cerned with giving vocational training for the first and lowest juvenile 
level of the vocational work of common people than it will be with 
giving good full-time vocational training for the second (journey- 
manship) and third (mastership) levels of productive work in an eco- 
nomic world that has transferred hard work to power-driven machines. 

e. That a scientific education will find ways of so dividing its ob- 
jectives into “short units” that the values of these can fairly accu- 
rately be measured against the probable needs of learners, whilst 
at the same time masteries, performance or appreciational, of these 
short units can take place largely by the enlarged “Dalton plans” of 
the self-education of the future. 


IV. EVERYBODY IN HIGH SCHOOLS; MANY IN COLLEGE 


When all the children of all the people come to high school the 
tradition-bound schoolmasters are going to find that “the old order 
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changeth, giving place to new, and God fulfills himself in many ways, 
lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” Of course, the bulk 
of these newcomers will not long tolerate high schools that offer as 
liberal education only the salt-pork and rye-bread of algebra, essay- 
writing, English classics, dry-as-dust ancient history, Latin, and pre- 
engineering chemistry—good as these are for some intellectual stom- 
achs. Better moving pictures and ‘‘True Stories” than all that for 
some needs. But here and there, live, inventive teachers are going 
to find in current literature, in current world events, in current social 
science thinking, in current advances in natural science, in the new 
revelations of physical hygiene, mental hygiene, and modern psy- 
chology, in the place of the fine arts in American culture, and in the 
new geography, limitless materials for the enriching cultural and 
civic and euthenic education of even those persons to whom nature 
has denied—figuratively speaking—more than a few spoonfuls of 
brains. 

Small families, good wages, greater parental solicitude—will not 
these bring it about that hundreds will eventually aspire to taste col- 
lege where tens do sonow? But what kinds of colleges—professional 
colleges which now are commonly the most genuine of vocational 
schools, but only for the able-minded, or sham vocational colleges 
which pretend that the same courses will give both cultural and vo- 
cational preparation for life? Football, demoralizing and inane as 
are many of its starring practices now, is probably fully as educative 
to minds of the lower half of those now getting into our tradition- 
ridden, so-called liberal colleges as are half of the courses they offer. 
But wait until a truly scientific spirit questing after true educational 


values goes slumming among our colleges—then we may expect some 
results. 


v. “‘‘VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR ALL”’ 


The above title will certainly come to be one of the slogans of the 
common people when once they wake up to what good schools can do 
for them. And these must be full-time schools, too—not evening 
classes at the ends of tiring working days, nor skimpy half-days once 
each week, nor over-advertised correspondence courses which are 
only good for those who have learned by themselves (as some do), 
or have been taught (as few ever are yet), the arts of self-education. 
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But why let anyone enter a vocational school until he is in sight 
of a full-time working vocation—and why, under the on-coming con- 
ditions should anyone be in sight of such vocation under eighteen 
or twenty years of age? Not that children of even ten or twelve 
should not do much gardening, sweeping, wood-cutting, and selling— 
but these should be undertaken for educational purposes, in amateur 
spirit, and not for vocational production. And, of course, the ef- 
ficient full-time vocational school of the future will include many 
hours, perhaps for some vocations ninety per cent of all hours, of 
productive work in commercial factories and mines, on commercial 
farms and ships, and wherever else the work of the world is being 
done—but always with learners as apprentices to the school, not to 
the shop, and always under educational direction. 


VI. BRICK UPON BRICK 


’ 


one of the most fundamental 
in man’s masteries of nature, and the key to all sound economic, and 
probably other, social valuations, undoubtedly applies in all depart- 
ments of educational purpose, although few educators recognize that 
fact yet. We can now measure its applications in providing courses 
in spelling. We vaguely apprehend its significance when we pare 
down requirements in arithmetic and become less fussy over exact- 
ness or grace in handwriting. 

A great leap forward in curriculum making will have presently 
been made when we recognize that proper application of that law 
to the learning of geographical factual data (in the sense of per- 
manent memorization) should give one measure for children in the 
low third of intelligence and a very different one for children in the 
high third. 

But if we are to make any considerable effective use of the law in 
so determining educational values as to give real help to curriculum 
and course makers we must discover means of subdividing our com- 
posite and “gross’’ educational purposes into ‘‘controllable’’ units. 
The nature of spelling makes the process easy there. In most other 
fields of objectives the problem teems with difficulties, especially if 
we think we must have objective, instead of mathematically combined 
subjective, criteria of values. 

But crude measures, somewhat more refined than those we have 


The “law of diminishing returns,’ 
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always been half consciously using, can still be made serviceable whilst 
we are awaiting invention of “instruments of precision.” The con- 
tinuation school offers an excellent field for further developments 
of this kind. 

Let all offerings be divided into “‘bricks.” If the “year” of required 
continuation school attendance consists of four hours per week for 
thirty-six weeks we have the very convenient total of 144 hours. 
Home study assignments are uncommon, I believe, in continuation 
schools. Hence our year can conveniently be divided into twelve 
or twenty-four “bricks” of courses, each a very “adjustable” kind 
of unit, and each permitting of a crude kind of “valuation’’ against 
the estimated “needs of the learner’’—as these may be perceived by 
him or by some wiser adviser. 

Here is John who already writes a legible but characterless hand, 
the heritage of an elementary school “herd” tradition that “‘big” 
men always write scrawlingly and illegibly. But now John is in an 
office and his poor handwriting is obviously a bar to his advancement. 
To his little “wall” of handwriting can we add one or two or more 
“bricks” of training and round it out presentably? But does the 
wall need ten bricks? Would these not go far beyond the down-curve 
where ‘‘further increments add little or no new values”? 





SCHOOL SURVEYS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
TEACHING PROCEDURE TO 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


By PAUL R. MORT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


CHOOL surveys as conducted by the Division of Field Studies ’ 
have contributed abundantly to the discovery of problems that 
must be faced in the administration of school systems. Beyond this 
as training devices for students and staff they are of unequaled value. 
They provide teaching materials approximating the professional prob- 
lems to be faced by trained workers to a degree probably not equaled 
in any professional school to-day. This is because of the attitude of 
the responsible officers that a survey is not a success unless it results 
in positive advancement of education in the community. Students 
know that the solutions they propose for problems are not merely 
exercises. If their solutions are acceptable to the staff they are cham- 
pioned as bases for changing practice in the localities concerned. The 
solutions proposed by students therefore have a good chance of actu- 
ally affecting the lives of hundreds, and even of thousands, of in- 
dividuals. 

But beyond these services of the school survey there is another 
important service about which less has been said. Surveys con- 
tribute to the general professional advancement not only in isolating 
the pertinent problems that should serve as a basis for training stu- 
dents, but also in bringing to problems common to many communities 
solutions that are more adequate than have been previously available. 
This comes about through the encouragement of graduate students 
to pursue particular problems to their solution as a part of the work 
for the Doctorate, and through unique contributions made, bit by 
bit, by groups of students in their attack on problems in varying 
situations. 


Of the Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College. 
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The latter type of advancement is that to which the reader's atten- 
tion is particularly called. Each survey brings up certain problems 
for solution under different local conditions. In each survey the 
analysis is carried as far as the light shed by previous study of the 
problem permits. Sometimes by the time a group has been led to the 
point of doing as good a piece of work as has been done previously 
the time is exhausted and the staff member has very much the same 
attitude toward the contribution of the group to professional knowl- 
edge as a high school teacher of mathematics has toward the contribu- 
tions of his class to his subject. The students have been trained,— 
nothing else. But this is rare. It is rare, indeed, that some member 
of a group does not sense an aspect of the problem that reaches be- 
yond any previous analysis made. ‘The accumulative effect of these 
steps is by no means negligible. 

In this and in articles to succeed it, the writer attempts to point out 
some of the steps that he considers advances in the general field of 
School Organization, Pupil Classification, and Pupil Progress that 
are the cumulative results of the efforts of various groups of students 
working under his supervision in school surveys during a period of 
three years. 

In recent surveys a departure has been made in this field. The 
adequacy of school organization and of the operation of policies 
governing placement in the school organization, retardation, accelera- 
tion, and other aspects of classification have been studied more and 
more in terms of their effects upon individual pupils. As a result, test 
results and other information on several hundreds of pupils in a dozen 
communities, large and small, in a half dozen states, have been col- 
lected. The individual pupils chosen from each community have been 
studied for the purpose of obtaining a measure of the adequacy of 
the adjustment of the schools of that community to the needs of the 
pupils. From this has resulted some clarification in what may be 
expected in the way of general policies governing the scope of school 
opportunities, the use of such devices as retardation and acceleration, 
and procedures in the classification of pupils and the accounting for 
results. 

The adjustments to individual pupils that have been proposed, to- 
gether with the grades or ages to which they were considered applic- 
able and the method proposed for making them, are given in the table. 
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THAT SHOULD BE PROVIDED THROUGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION OR 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURE 

















Grades or How Made 
hasten seme | tae 
Applies Conditions 
ApjusTMENT To Low AsiLity : 
Assignment of extra drill ...............0....00.04. > eae A* 
2. Making simpler assignments and setting less exten-| 
errr eer | 1- 8 A 
I ol ee a ite ih cic as wooo 8-122 B 
4. Development of a markedly different curriculum B 
ApjJUSTMENT TO Unusuat PRroriciency 1N ORDINARY 
ScHoo, Work 
iS Vicia bee eademsennbenes 1- 8 B 
6. Omission of units of subject matter ....| 8-12 A 
7. Minimum amount of drill or study onuimeed a min-| 
imum amount of time allowed when able pupils ar 
not expected to exceed standards set for average pupils I-12 A 
8. Omission of all but new aspects of subjects ........ | 1- 8 A 
g. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding. K-8,A 
activities or subjects outside of the regular curriculum| K — 12 8-12, B 
10. Enrichment of the program of individuals by increas- 
ing the number and variety of applications of prin- 
ciples involved, or by varying the method of attack.|_ K — 12 A 
11. Enrichment of the program of individuals by adding 
new subject matter in the ordinary subjects ....... K-12 A 
Acceleration CCCP Cee eee ee eEeeeeseeereseeeeeeosess K - {32 B 
ADJUSTMENT TO SpEcIAL DisaptLities IN ORDINARY 
ScHoo, Work 
EE ee PO eee ee Te I-12 A 
ee I IED ia. Svicwlcbaweenvewkwreoees 8-12 B 











* A. Adjustments which are ordinarily made by the class teacher as a part of his day-to-day work. 
B. Adjustments made in the planning of the programs of pupils for a school term. 


C. Adjustments made by outside authorities. 


D. Case study. 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS—Continued 











Grades or 


How Made 











a ne Ages to Under 
— Which It | Ordinary 
Applies Conditions 
ApJUSTMENT TO HEALTH AND Puysicat Derects 
15. Correction by outside aid ................000eeee K-12 Cc 
16. Special attention and supervision ................ K-12 A 
CORRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES IN ScHooL SuBJEcTS 
17. Make-up work required by skipping .............. 1- 8 A 
18. Make-up work or extra drill required by failure or 
IR ns :0d0ccu ced nab aseuadeededatna nie I-12 A 
19. Make-up work required by deficiencies in tool sub- 
jects training in which is no longer provided in the 
EE ne eee. ne ee meer 7-12 A 
20. Consideration of ability to do type of reading assigned 
in any subject and setting assignments in such a 
manner as to correct deficiencies ................. 3-12 A 
Er ee ey eae eee I-12 B 
ADJUSTMENT TO SpecIAL ABILITIES 
22. Addition of subjects or activities outside of the reg- oan 
Wt SUID hk eas ease nkcacacnnceadeeeetee I-12 de 
8-12, B 
| SociaL ADJUSTMENTS 
PEEP eee Pe Te I- 7 B 
24. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in — 7 ' 
home training or social background .............. I-12 |{ ‘ 
. . . . . . . \ 8 A 12, B 
25. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in so- co aon 
. . . , 
ee OF MONE ain sd'c 55 Sena ped beWs oe nenex I-12 |{§ 
(8-12, B 
Correction OF OrHeR EpucaTionaL DEFICIENCIES 
26. The assignment of activities or subjects to correct 
deficiencies in important appreciations in the field of 
a nines ang ga ompR Cee ee eee kee Ae 7-12 B 
27. Attention to lack of development in character, atti- 
tude toward work, good work habits ............. K-12 A, D 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS—Continued 


























Grades or | How Made 
: Ages to Under 
Adjustment Which It Ordinary 
Applies Conditions 
ADJUSTMENT TO VOCATIONAL NEEDS . 
I ns ed ins de adamakea’ ) Final 
Years B 
a re 8-12 B 
ADJUSTMENT TO LimiTeD Stay IN SCHOOL 
30. Vocational needs considered ..................... { Age 13 
|| and over B 
31. Special programs in junior high school for overage 
anh Sa boule ad Caer ke ake & pane cc a'eg ear 1- 6 B 
32. Less emphasis on courses that have chief purpose 
in basis they give for training beyond what is expected 
IID Sob be aces cdawewiv dence wes 8-12 B 
CoLLeGE PREPARATION 
33. Care to meet needs of college pupil expects to enter 8-12 B 
ADJUSTMENT TO EpucATIONAL PLANS 
34. Adjustment of purpose of a course to meet needs of 
pupils having markedly different educational amen 8-12 A 
This list as it stands provides a checking list useful to teachers 


who must plan the work of pupils and to school administrators inter- 
ested in the effective working of their school organization. The 
writer has elsewhere * gone into considerable detail as to the frequency 
with which each adjustment may be expected to occur and the detailed 
method of making each adjustment. 


? Mort, Paul R. The Individual Pupil in the Management of Class and School. 
Company, 1928. 
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WHAT ARE LIFE SITUATIONS? 


By EDWIN H. REEDER 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


NE of the commonest expressions in modern educational discus- 
O sions, both oral and written, is the phrase “‘life situations.” It 
seems to be impossible to consider for any length of time such topics 
as the curriculum, classroom methods, or school planning and furni- 
ture, without some reference to the desirability or method of intro- 
ducing life situations into the school. The writer seldom, if ever, reads 
a set of examination papers in which the phrase does not occur in the 
majority of them. In a recent book on curriculum making in the ele- 
mentary school,’ the first criterion for units of work is that they “must 
be selected from real life situations.” 

It is probably a very healthy sign of progress that we recognize 
to-day the necessity of making the school an integral part of the 
child’s life, and the frequent use of the phrase under discussion is a 
symptom of this movement. But the time has come in our educational 
thinking to examine our terms with some care, and to insist that no 
phrase, however great its apparent plausibility, be permitted to remain 
unless it has a generally accepted and definite meaning. We are being 
roundly accused to-day by the laity of hiding our meanings behind a 
perverse verbalism, and it has even been whispered that the students 
who can converse most fluently in the lingo of our profession are not 
always the ones who can either cast their meanings into words under- 
standable by the intelligent layman, or put into practice the ideas so 
glibly suggested. 

The writer recently asked two advanced classes in education the 
question, “‘What is a life situation?’ Puzzled looks were his first 
answer ; then definitions were attempted by some only to be challenged 
by others. The conclusion was inevitable that to these classes the 
phrase had no generally accepted, definitive meaning. 

However much this situation may lead one to be impatient with 
the expression, there is no question that behind it is an idea that is 
most important in modern education. It seems well worthwhile, then, 


2Lincoln Elementary School Staff, Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. Ginn & Co. 
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to attempt to bring this idea out into the open for analysis, even 
though we may discard its expression in the phrase under discussion. 

It is easy to recognize the difference between a life situation and 
a non-life situation if we select extreme types of the two. We know 
that a small boy making a playhouse in the woods is a life situation; 
a small boy learning from his geography text definitions of the reli- 
gions of the world is not. But some of the factors which complicate 
the problem are the wide range of the out-of-school experiences of 
boys and girls in varying environments, the multiplicity of things to 
be studied and learned in our school curriculum, and the enormously 
complex adult world in which the child must learn to play his part. 
These are considerations not to be lightly dismissed in any discussion 
of the means of bringing life situations into the classroom. 

Can we define a life situation as one which occurs in real life? 
This looks reasonable until we remember the tremendous range of 
things which may and do occur in real life. If one scans the pages of 
any newspaper with the idea in mind that what happens in real life 
is a life situation and may, therefore, with propriety be introduced 
into the school, he will be stunned with the possibilities of the idea. 
Murders, hangings, violations of the Volstead Act, divorces, and 
wholesale graft, as well as peace conferences, debates in Congress, 
discoveries of new comets, fluctuations in the prices of raw cotton, 
the building of subways, and the flights of aéroplanes may all be good 
curricular material according to the above definition. Truth is pro- 
verbially stranger than fiction. One might introduce almost any situ- 
ation into the classroom and defend it on the ground that it might or 
did happen in real life. 

Moreover, the variation of occupations of adults even in one local- 
ity is very great. All of these means of earning daily bread are real 
life situations to the men and women who pursue them, but who would 
contend that this makes them ipso facto potentially valuable for the 
guidance of children’s work in the classroom? Besides, we have 
thought of the introduction of life situations as being opposed to 
teacher compulsion; yet there are very few adults who are not com- 
pelled to do many things which they do not like to do. <A teacher of 
the older type, then, might well defend constant compulsion of chil- 
dren to do tasks against their will as being quite in accord with the 
theory of introducing life situations into the classroom. 
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It is obvious, then, that to define a life situation as one which occurs 
in real life is to define it inadequately, for one feels that the factor 
of child interest should be taken more into account. Shall we say 
that a life situation is one which occurs, or might occur, in the out- 
of-school life of the child himself? Again this statement sounds rea- 
sonable until one remembers the restricted lives of some of our school 
children, as compared with the richness of the possible content of our 
elementary school curriculum. To confine the meaning of the term 
“out-of-school life’? even within the bounds of the average middle- 
class home would circumscribe to an alarming degree the limits of 
our curriculum. Even supposing one extends the term to include not 
only those things which do occur in the out-of-school lives of the 
children but also those which might occur, we shall still find little 
room for a large number of desirable topics in geography and arith- 
metic, while most of the topics in literature or history can be connected 
by only the most tenuous threads with the everyday lives of our pupils. 
Such tenuous threads are frequently used to support the most absurd 
quantities of comparatively irrelevant subject matter. 

One is forced to the conclusion, therefore, that he cannot arrive at 
a definition of “‘life situations’ through any objective description of 
the situations themselves. The real crux of the matter lies in a dif- 
ferent direction. It is not the objective features of the situation which 
really make the difference, it is the subjective; we must try to define 
the phrase under discussion from the standpoint of the attitude of the 
child who is doing the studying. 

Let us assume tentatively as a definition the following: A life situ- 
ation is one of which the child recognizes the significance and meaning 
to him. This definition is in accord with the philosophy which 
prompted the adoption of the phrase we are discussing, for that phi- 
losophy is consistently opposed to the process of keeping children 
busy on academic tasks which are meaningless and useless to them. 
Such a procedure is different from the situation in adult life where 
most of the things we do make a definite pecuniary, social, or recrea- 
tional contribution to our needs and are therefore meaningful to us. 

The statement of the definition above, however, opens up still 
another question. Whence does the recognition of significance arise? 
One will readily agree that what has significance for a city child may 
have none for a country child; what has meaning for a child to-day 
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may have had none for him yesterday. Of course, the obvious answer 
to the question is that the recognition of significance by a child is the 
result of his present and previous life and experiences. Like many 
obvious answers to questions, this is true only in part and its half- 
truth has led some teachers into serious and rather absurd blunders. 

In the first place, the teacher too frequently has assumed a breadth 
of intellectual experience on the part of her pupils which is probably 
false to the facts. It has been supposed in geography teaching, for 
example, that because a child lives in the United States knowledge 
of his nation is a vital part of his experience and therefore any ques- 
tion or problem dealing with its relation to other nations will have 
significance for him. We have had in consequence study problems 
like the following: Argentina is called the United States of South 
America; is it likely that it will ever rival in world trade our own 
United States? Or, why is it important that the United States and 
Canada should continue their traditional friendship? 

These problems make an assumption which is not true of the aver- 
age child. Mentally he lives very fully in his own home and school, 
somewhat less in his home state, and but very little, if at all, in his 
home nation. The concept of the United States is really not in the 
life experience of the average child in the elementary school and, 
therefore, problems concerning its progress or relationship to other 
nations of the world have little significance to him. 

In history our problems for study have made the same kind of 
assumption. We have been told to base our work on what matters 
now to our nation on the theory that this will enlist the interests of 
the children because it will be of significance to them as potential 
citizens of our country. This is a very doubtful theory, indeed, for 
the average child, because the life of the nation means so little to him. 

On the other hand, our work in arithmetic has frequently gone to 
the opposite extreme. Some teachers in our experimental schools 
have apparently felt that the only subject matter in arithmetic which 
is justifiable is that which has specifically to do with the out-of-school 
number needs of children plus drill on the fundamental operations. 
The subject matter for arithmetic problems, according to this theory, 
must always be concerned with such things as measuring cloth for 
costumes for a play, raising money for baseball team uniforms, or 
adapting recipes to serving a large group at a school party. Such 
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problems are excellent as far as they go, but their subject matter does 
not lead far into the really vital number situations which adults have 
to face. 

In composition, again, there is danger of too restricted an inter- 
pretation of children’s experiences as the basis of significance. Be- 
cause an experience has had significance to a child, it does not by any 
means follow that the act of writing an account of it will have signifi- 
cance for him. The creation of an entirely fanciful flight of imagina- 
tion without one atom of truth in it might have far more significance 
for a child than the minute description of what he did last Saturday. 
We must justify as a life situation the actual writing of the composi- 
tion, not the subject matter which it contains. 

The whole difficulty in this matter of the origin of significance or 
meaning in the lives of children is in the failure to recognize that in 
a very real sense children lead dual lives; the one is circumscribed by~ 
their immediate environment and the other reaches out into fields of 
imagination and fancy. The details of the latter life are, of course, 
traceable to the experiences of the former, but the limits of the pat- 
tern and colors into which these details are woven are not set by the 
humdrum of everyday experience. Adults are prone to minimize 
the reality to children of their imaginative lives, but those who work 
constantly with boys and girls are fully conscious of it and know that 
in it are vast possibilities for school work. We hear much to-day of 
the “life needs” of children and, in our obtuse adult way, we are likely 
to forget that it may be more a life need for a child to know what a 
South Sea Islander has for dinner than to know how to make change 
at a store. It all depends on the mental attitude of the child. He 
may be perfectly satisfied with the ability of the storekeeper to give 
him the correct change but, on the other hand, he may have become 
so fascinated by the life of South Sea Islanders that he feels a real 
mental need for knowing about their food. Needs as well as life 
situations are a matter of the mind as well as of the body. 

Life situations, then, must be interpreted in terms of broader sig- - 
nificance than has frequently been the case. ‘Life’? must include the 
rich, varied, imaginative life of the spirit or it does not fully represent 
the psychology of the learner. Some time ago, the Saturday Evening 
Post published a picture depicting in one corner a boy of about four- 
teen years of age with his eyes—and his mind—buried in a book. 
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Between this part and the remainder of the picture was a shaded line 
denoting that the major portion of the painting represented the imag- 
inative content of the boy’s mind. This latter part showed a knight 
clad in full armor, carrying a lance and pennon, mounted on a prancing 
steed with a fair damsel riding en croupe behind. The face of the 
knight was the face of the boy who was reading. The real life 
situation of the lad at the moment did not include the room, the has- 
sock on which he was sitting, the clothes he wore, nor the book he 
was reading; his life situation was identical with that of the knight. 

The duty of the school now seems clear. It is not alone to select 
life situations but to create them through enriching and beautifying 
the vicarious lives of the children and giving significance and meaning 
to various facts and ideas which might never enter into their actual 
everyday existence. This idea would probably be generally accepted, 
but many would add that the approach to the vicarious experience 
should always be made through the real. 

This idea, to be sure, is true, but it frequently neglects the fact that 
vicarious life is constantly broadening just as is real life. To hold, 
as do some theorists, that every topic in the school curriculum should 
be approached through the everyday experience of the children is to 
deny this cumulative character of his mental experience. In the lower 
grades when children have as vivid but not so varied a life of the 
imagination as in the upper grades, it stands to reason that the ap- 
proach to curriculum content should usually be made through every- 
day life. But with children in the upper grades who, in the fields of 
geography, history, literature, or arithmetic, already have consider- 
able vicarious experience, the natural and reasonable approach may 
be through such mental experiences. 

For illustration, suppose we have a class in arithmetic. The next 
topic on the program is “Insurance.’’ The actual experience of the 
children with the facts of this topic is meager, indeed, but through 
previous work in learning to calculate and understand interest on 
money they are familiar with the idea which makes insurance compa- 
nies possible. A mental immersion into the facts of the value and 
importance of both life and property insurance may become immedi- 
ately as truly a life situation with meaning and significance for the 
pupils as an introductory investigation of the amount of insurance 
which their fathers carry on their lives or their homes. 
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In geography in the fourth grade when many children are studying 
Japan, the approach to the topic may just as well be made by plunging 
the children directly into a study of questions about the dress, food, 
and homes of the Japanese children as by some preliminary skirmish- 
ing about the Japanese curios which children or teacher may have in 
their homes, and which are supposed, therefore, to be a part of their 
lives. Children in the fourth grade know very well that children of 
other lands live differently from the way we do; then why worry about 
trying to introduce Japan through the out-of-school experiences of our 
pupils when they are quite ready to understand the meaning and 
significance of the words in the text or reference books? 

Some of the above may seem contradictory to the earlier statement 
that concepts of our nation and its problems are not significant to 
children. In this apparent inconsistency, however, lies one of the most 
important considerations in understanding significance or meaning to 
a child. Details rather than broad concepts and generalizations are 
the mental food of child life. Our nation and its problems are unsig- 
nificant to children compared with the way Japanese children live and 
dress. Significance to children in their vicarious lives is a matter of 
building up an infinity of details into a total picture and it is absorption 
in these details which creates life situations. 

For confirmation of this idea, one need only examine those books 
which children enjoy. Some time ago a novel was published which 
had been written by a child. Every detail of the intimate lives of the 
characters in the story was told with complete and sometimes startling 
frankness. The Peter Rabbit books are another illustration. For 
years authors of popular stories for boys have recognized the fact 
under discussion and their books trace every detail in the life of the 
hero. When teachers learn to follow the clear indications in these 
illustrations, they will spend more time trying to help children to 
clothe the abstractions of our textbooks with a multitude of intimate 
and fascinating details, and less time hunting points of contact be- 
tween the content of the curriculum and the out-of-school lives of their 
pupils. The concepts and generalizations are important, but psychol- 
ogists agree that such ideas result only from an acquaintance with 
many specific illustrations of their meaning. 

To summarize, life situations cannot be defined in terms of the 
situations themselves; they must be defined in terms of the attitude 
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of the learner. They are those situations which the child recognizes 
as having meaning and significance to him. This meaning and signifi- 
cance springs in part from the out-of-school life of the child but also 
to a large degree from his cumulative vicarious experience. School 
experience becomes real and vital in proportion as the teaching makes 
it so, through the use of a multiplicity of interesting details of how 
people live and work. 





A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON STUDY 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AnD CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Psychologist, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


O GREAT has been the demand from teachers and supervisors 
for help and guidance in improving the conditions for study and 
methods of work of high school pupils that it seemed desirable to 
bring together some of the ideas and investigations in the field of 
study which have appeared in educational publications during the last 
decade. That this need for help is real is evidenced by the problems 
on directing study which were presented by 230 high school teachers, 
and which are discussed in the last issue of THE REcorpD.* 

Many of the items listed in this bibliography were assembled, 
selected, and annotated by students in Education 235K—Directing 
Study of High School Pupils. Each item has been carefully checked 
and edited; many have been rewritten. Although the articles were 
selected by teachers engaged in high school teaching, the suggestions 
offered are applicable to any level of instruction. 

The list appended is in no sense complete. Emphasis has been 
placed on recent studies. The several articles which appeared before 
1917 are listed, primarily because of their contributions to a pioneer 
movement. An attempt has been made to include articles which will 
give the development of the study problem and which will offer prac- 
tical suggestions to those in need of guidance and direction. No doubt 
some important publications have been overlooked by the compilers. 

There has been no effort to confine the discussions to any one point 
of view. On the contrary, the articles present many diverse views 
and suggestions for the solution of the study problem. These dif- 
ferences of opinion reveal the complexity of this problem, and indicate 
that the ideal is far from being realized. It is the hope that those 


1 Flemming, C. W. and Woodring, M. N. “Problems in Directing Study of High School Pupils.” 
Teachers College Record, January, 1928. 
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teachers who are actively concerned in developing techniques and pro- 
cedures for study will find help and guidance from this bibliography. 


ALLEN, I. M. Experiments in Supervised Study. School Review, 25: 398-411 
(June 1917). 
Suggests a technique of supervised study. Advocates an eighty- or ninety- 
minute period with a five-period program. Recommends modification of supervised 
study to provide for individual differences under laboratory-recitation plan. 


Anprews, W. E. Real Supervised Study. School and Home Education, 38: 
75-79 (December 1918). 


A summary of teacher needs and pupil activities. One of its principal values 
is its suggestiveness. 


ARMSTRONG, R. D. Some Aspects of Supervised Study in History. History 
Teacher's Magazine, 8: 52-59 (February 1917). 
A discussion of study as the real problem of the high school and how it is met 
in some high schools by supervised study periods. Includes a complete set of in- 
structions for studying history together with the techniques to be used. 


Bactey, W. C. The Educative Process. Macmillan Co., 1915. Pp. 377. 
Chapter XXI discusses the nature, varieties, and function of the study lesson. 
Especial attention is given to the assignment, seat work, guidance through black- 
board questions, and the art of outlining. 


™ Barr, A. S. Study Methods in History. Historical Outlook, 12: 27-28 (Jan- 
uary 1921). 


Effective instruction in how to study history must rest upon a careful psycho- 
logical analysis of the learning process and a study of the aims of history instruction. 
Lists specific teacher activities desirable in a study lesson in eighth grade history. 


* BeaucHamp, W. L. Supervised Study in Elementary Physical Science. School 
Review, 32: 175-181 (March 1924). 
Advocates the use of tests and observations for finding out methods and pro- 


cedures used by pupils. Eight principal errors in method are listed and procedure 
for diagnosis is outlined. Corrective measures are suggested. 


BiackHursT, J. H. Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching. Ginn 
and Co., 1925. Pp. 420. 


Lesson XV, “Provisions for Study,”’ presents an observation outline to be used 
by the student-teacher in checking study directions and helps given students in 
the class observed. Lesson XVI, “Procedure of Supervised Study,” discusses the 
purposes and characteristics of supervised study. A guide for observation is 
included. Lesson XXXIX, “Teaching Pupils How to Study,” gives suggestions 
for the student-teacher in directing study. Bibliography. 
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Book, W. F. Learning How to Study and Work Effectively. Ginn and Co., 
1926. Pp. 475. 


Discusses in great detail and with much repetition methods of eliminating waste 
and promoting efficiency in the accomplishment of work. Offers practical sug- 
gestions and helps for securing optimum results. Teachers of high school pupils 
will find Parts III and IV more immediately applicable to their problem of direct- 
ing study. Section III discusses such topics as planning of work to make best 
use of energy and time; making a job analysis of tasks; value of schedules; pro- 
viding most favorable conditions for study or work; development of interest and 
right attitudes toward work to be done. Part IV applies principles of effective 
work to specific study tasks. Such topics as the following are treated: prepara- 
tion of an assignment in a textbook; making an investigation or report on a par- 
ticular subject; methods of memorizing; learning how to reason or solve problems. 
A final chapter discusses sound procedures for the direction of study. 


Book, W. F. Results Obtained in a Special ‘How to Study” Course given to 
College Students. School and Society, 26: 529-534 (October 22, 1927). 


Outlines a procedure for improving the study habits of college freshmen by 
means of a special “How to Study” course. Improvement and gains made indi- 
cate real value of such a procedure. The serious deficiencies and difficulties re- 
vealed make the demand for diagnosis urgent. 


Breep, F. S$. Measured Results of Supervised Study. School Review, 28: 
186-204, and 28: 261-284 (March and April 1919). 


An experimental study in fifteen codperating high schools of the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of the study was to throw additional light on the ef- 
fectiveness of a common form of organization of supervised study, namely, that 
exemplified in the “divided period” plan and the “double period” plan. The de- 
scription of the experiment is preceded by a survey of previous statistical studies. 
A detailed outline of the experimental plan—comparable groups method—is given. 
Results indicate that supervised study of the type tested, when measured on the 
basis of average results for whole classes, was slightly less efficient in first-year 
algebra, was much less efficient in ninth-grade English composition, and was much 
more efficient in first-year Latin, than non-supervision. The progress of the poorer 
pupils was facilitated, the progress of the better pupils retarded. These results re- 
veal: (1) a need for caution against a general assumption of the effectiveness of 
the divided- and double-period plans of supervised study; (2) a need for a plan 
which concentrates on pupils of less ability; (3) a need for the development of spe- 
cial techniques on the part of teachers supervising study. 


BresticuH, E. R. Teaching High School Pupils How to Study. School Re- 
view, 20: §-15 (October 1912). 


A description of an experiment with a ninth year Algebra class which showed 
that the habits of study the pupils were supposed to have did not exist. Careful 
observation of how they studied. Also an experiment showing that home work 
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could be reduced. Some of the virtues of the effort to direct study are pointed 
i out as well as some of the problems to be solved. One of the notable early articles 
on the subject. 


Bresuicu, E. R. Supervised Study as a Means of Providing Supplementary 
Individual Instruction. Thirteenth Year Book, National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1914, pp. 32-72. 


This paper is an historical summary of significant things that have been done 
to this date in the field of supervised study. The topics discussed include testi- 
mony favorable to supervised study; the development of special techniques; and 
the necessity for home study until the length of the school day is increased to 
seven hours. 


Breswicn, E. R.| Supervised Study in Mathematics. School Review, 31: 733- 
747 (December 1923). 


An excellent article in which general study habits common to all branches of 
subject matter are listed and discussed under nine topics. Technique for super- 
vising study in mathematics and methods of introducing supervision are presented. 
A plea to direct pupils in the formation of desirable study habits as well as to 
teach subject matter. Emphasizes four problems which the teacher who under- 
takes to direct study must face. 


Brown, W. W. Making Profitable Use of the Lengthened Period. School 
Review, 32: 694-706 (November 1924). 

Describes a plan used in a Wisconsin High School in which no separate part 
of the class period is used for supervised study. ‘The entire period is used in 
directing the progress of pupils whether they are reciting or working toward the 
solution of the problem involved in the assignment. Illustrations are given from 
classes in mathematics and English. 


Brown, W. W. and Worrtnuincton, J. E. Supervised Study in Wisconsin 
High Schools. School Review, 32: 603-612 (October 1924). 

This article gives the results of an investigation of the comparative merits 
of supervised study and the common type of recitation as methods of instruction. 
Seven Wisconsin high schools participated. The results are given for each school. 
From the total results general conclusions are stated. The verdict is in favor of 
supervised study. 


BrowneELi, W. A. Study of Supervised Study. Bulletin No. 26, Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Education, University of Illinois. April 
17, 1925. Pp. 48. 


An analysis of the various meanings attributed in educational discussions and 
school reports to the term “supervised study.” About thirty different techniques 
which claim the name “supervised study” are reported. Advantages which are 
supposed to follow the adoption of one or another of the plans are enumerated. 
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BruEcKNER, L. J. A Survey of the Use Made of the Supervised Study Pe- 
riod. School Review, 33: 333-345 (May 1925). 


An account of the use made by 100 teachers in 266 classes in West High School, 
Minneapolis, of a one-hour period, during two weeks of the first term of an ex- 
periment in supervised study. The predominant practice was to have the super- 
vised study follow the assignment and the recitation. Twenty-five minutes given 
to supervised study was the median for all classes, more on Monday, less on Fri- 
day. ‘The study suggests that it may not be desirable to have the period rigidly 
divided, but to let the teacher and the subject determine the practice. 


Burr, A. W. How is Supervised Study Doing? School Review, 32: 224-226 
(March 1924). 


An article which summarizes some weaknesses of supervised study as seen by 
the author during a year of observation (1922-23) in some of the best high schools 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Rocky Mountain District, and the Pacific Coast. Five 
specific observations indicate that it is falling short of the results it is supposed 
to accomplish. In general, teachers do not know how to utilize the time available. 


Burton, W. H. Supervision and Improvement of Teaching. D. Appleton and 
Co., 1923. Pp. 530. 


Chapter LX, pp. 187-211, gives a general treatment of the subject. A feature 
is an outline for observation of supervised study. Written primarily from the 
standpoint of the supervisor. 


Busy, Emma D. An Experiment in Varying Methods of Teaching Bright and 
Dull Sections of the Seventh Grade. Journal of Educational Research, 8: 
113-121 (September 1923). 


Presents the results obtained from the use of several types of assignment and 
procedure with two groups, one mentally superior to the other. Valuable in sug- 
gesting that certain types of work and procedures are more productive for the 
superior group, while other requirements and techniques bring better returns for 
the mentally less able group. Excellent statement of procedures used and com- 
parison of the skill and talents of the two groups studied. 


ButTrerweck, JosepuH S. The Problem of Teaching High School Pupils How 
to Study. ‘Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 237. Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications. Pp. 116. 


An experimental study at the Horace Mann School for Boys attempting to 
determine the possibility of providing for study habit formation by giving con- 
trolled practice in the use of the elements involved in the study habit. It also at- 
tempts to determine the value of acquainting the pupil with what he ought to do 
to be successful in a particular study activity. The following specific situations 
were used: (1) How should one solve originals in geometry? (2) What should 
one do in reviewing for an examination in general science? In geometry? (3) 
What are good techniques in reading for the purposes of studying? 
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Carter, R. E. Teaching a Study Habit. School Review, 29: 695-706, and 
29: 761-775 (November and December 1921). 


A concrete discussion of how to teach a study habit. The first article deals 
with the direct method of teaching a study habit as contrasted with the incidental 
way which relies on chance rather than systematic training. The indirect method 
is discussed in the second article. At the end of the second article there is a good 
summary of the entire discussion. 


CHAPMAN, J. C. and Fever, R. B. The Effect of External Incentives on Im- 
provement. Journal of Educational Psychology, 8: 469-474 (October 1917). 


Compares results from three types of practice tests given to two groups of 
pupils, one of which worked under normal classroom conditions, the second of 
which was motivated by external incentives. Results in favor of second group 
suggest value and necessity for motivating school tasks. 


Cuarrers, Jessie ALLEN. Methods of Study Used by College Women. 
Journal of Educational Research, 10: 344-355 (December 1924). 


An investigation of what young women in college do when they study. The 
conference or interview technique was used. Seventy college women participated 
in the investigation. Interesting methods were revealed under such topics as time 
habits, concentration and distraction, group study, textbook assignments, thought 
assignments, memorizing, remembering, note-taking, gaining appreciation, indefinite 
assignments, attacking piled-up work. 


CHARTERS, JESSIE ALLEN. How Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Junior Col- 
lege Women Study. Journal of Educational Research, 11: 41-48 (January 
1925). 


A continuation of an investigation on how college women study. This phase 
of the experiment involved 258 junior college women. The questionnaire method 
was used and covered four main topics: (1) studying a textbook assignment, (2) 
memorizing, (3) distraction and concentration, and (4) note-taking. The methods 
listed from these inquiries reveal a pressing need for direction of study. 


Crayton, F. T. Home Conditions of Study and Pupil Attitudes toward Home 
Work. School and Society, 17: 221-224 (February 24, 1923). 


This study is based upon facts obtained by questionnaires from high school 
pupils. The purpose was to secure an indication of home conditions for study 
and the attitude of high school pupils toward home work. The findings are merely 
suggestive and further investigation is needed to evaluate facts and make compari- 
sons. The study revealed such facts as: home conditions for study are fairly 
satisfactory; at least half of the pupils retire early; the home has little holding 
power; older pupils devote more time to study than younger pupils, girls more 


than boys; the interest of girls in school work seems to be greater than that of 
boys. There were wide variations in these findings. 
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CLEMENT, J. A. Principles and Practices of Secondary Education. The Cen- 
tury Co., 1925. Pp. 503. 





The first part of Chapter VII treats of the fundamentals of directed study. 
Steps preparatory to the organization of directed study plans are given. The 
discussion includes subjective and objective factors of study, the need of a technique 
of supervised study, representative plans in use and development of supervised 
study of separate high school subjects. 


Cung, E. E. Directing Learning. Education, 45: 193-202 (December 
1924). 


Presents the point of view that the teaching process is coming to be regarded 
as the direction of learning in which emphasis is shifted from checking and grading 
of pupils’ unaided groping solutions of school assignments to careful direction and 

9 oversight while they are learning. Supervision of study not a third disparate step; 
we do not want recitation and assignment and supervised study but a continuous 
series of activities. Offers a suggestive outline of procedures involved in directing 

learning; lists various classroom activities that go on in the process; and presents 
a rating list to aid teachers and supervisors in checking procedures and results 
attained. 


» CoLvin, STEPHEN S. An Introduction to High School Teaching. Macmillan 
Co., 1919. Pp. 451. 


Chapter 17, Supervised Study (pp. 360-381), discusses supervised study under 
the following main heads: reasons for supervised study; objection to super- 
vised study; forms of supervised study; purposes for which the period may 
be used; fundamental principles that should be emphasized in the technique of 
study. 


oo 


Cooper, S. G. Teaching Students How to Study. Educational Review, 57: 
387-398 (May 1919). 


Does not believe pupils should be told how to study and the reasons therefor, 
but should be shown the best ways of doing the task. Present dangers involved 
in too much guidance in study. Believes emphasis should be placed on methods 

, of work. Gives suggestions for securing concentration. 


Crawrorp, C. C. Methods of Study. Private Printing, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California, 1926. Pp. 163. 


Publication of material developed and used in lectures to college students on 
“how-to-study.”’ Presents methods for solving the study difficulties which con- 
front college students, as revealed by the author’s investigations. Chief value is 
j presentation in brief form of certain general techniques necessary for study. 
Gives little aid in showing how these techniques may be acquired. Best chapter 
is that which lists the facilities of a library and gives directions for the use of 
library aids to study. 
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Crawrorp, C. C. Some Results of Teaching College Students How to Study. 


School and Society, 23: 471-472 (April 10, 1926). 


A description of a course in methods of study given at the University of Idaho 
in 1925-1926. The subject matter was collected and organized by means of the 
job analysis type of research. The principal topics treated in the course were as 
follows: working conditions, lectures, textbooks, note-taking, the library, term 
papers, recitations, the laboratory, examinations, thinking, research. The course 
was given to 181 freshmen for two periods a week during one semester. Very 
desirable results were obtained. 


CUNNINGHAM, H. A. Teaching How to Study. School Review, 33: 355-362 


May 1925). 


Outline of a one-semester course for high school pupils in “How to Study.” 
The study skills and abilities listed were practiced in using the materials of class 
work. Remedial work was preceded by tests in the specific skill or ability to de- 
termine the amount of practice needed by each individual. The “Chicago Sus- 
tained Application Profile Sheet” was used in this course. 


Douctass, H. R. Modern Methods in High School Teaching. Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 563. 


Chapters IV, V, X, on Supervised Study, show the need for different types 
of supervised study; also the need for, and ways of teaching pupils how to study. 
The “Problem Method” is shown to be one that conforms to normal thinking 
procedures rather than to logical order of content. Emphasis on problem solving 
as a study situation. States as chief purpose of education the “developing in young 
people skill in solving the problems of life.” 


EarHartT, L. B. Teaching Children to Study. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 


Pp. 182. 


Chapter 8, pp. 141-175, lists about seventeen suggestions such as: we must 
think of subject matter as a means of training in right habits as well as a means 
of acquiring knowledge; the teacher must establish friendly relations with pupils 
and must cooperate with them; the teacher must provide external aids to study 
and specific procedures. Suggestions offered are based on an experimental study. 


ARHART, L. H. Types of Teaching. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 283. 


Chapter 14, pp. 192-219, entitled Training Pupils to Study, is a good discussion 
of the nature of study, what may be done during the study period, and training 
pupils for independent study. Written for the teacher who is trying to help her 
pupils during the study period. 


Epwarps, A. S. Fundamental Principles of Learning and Study. Warwick & 


York, 1920. Pp. 231. Revised 1925, Pp. 255. 


A consideration of the psychological foundation of learning. Contains practical 
suggestions for improving conditions of study. 
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Experiment to Determine the Value of Home Work. School Review, 35: 487- 
489 (September 1927). 


Summarizes an experiment at the Franklin K. Lane High School, of New 
York City, to get objective evidence of the value of home work. The findings 
show that “pupils who do four home work assignments per week, adapted to their 
abilities and chosen as a step in the learning process, give some evidence of at- 
taining high rank. Pupils who have good home work records have five times the 
chance for promotion that pupils have who do poor home work.” 


FENNEMAN, N. M. Why We Study. School and Society, 22: 196-201 (Au- 
gust 15, 1925). 
An address to the students of the University of Cincinnati. An interesting 
presentation of the speaker’s opinions of the general purposes of study. 


Fincnu, C. E. Junior High School Study Tests. School Review, 28: 220-226 
(March 1920). 


Four tests given in Rochester, N.Y., to show teachers and pupils the need of 
better study habits. A brief report on results, with suggested remedial measures. 


Fish, E. M. Experiment in How to Study. Elementary School Journal, 27: 
134-138 (October 1926). 


Outlines a procedure used in a sixth grade history class to improve methods 
of study. The subject matter was “European Beginnings of American His- 
tory.’ Study instruction was preceded by an inquiry into pupils’ purposes for 
studying history and their attitudes toward the subject. 


FLEMMING, C. W. and Wooprinc, M. N. Problems in Directing Study of 
High School Pupils. Teachers College Record, 29: 318-333 (January 1928). 


The first of a series of articles on “Study” appearing in the Teachers College 
Record. Presents and discusses the difficulties met by 230 high school teachers 
in directing study. The problems are classified under two main divisions: (1) 
Problems which arise from inadequate knowledge or skill on the part of the 
teacher, including such as insufficient knowledge and use of the psychology of 
learning, difficulties in making adequate assignments, insufficient time in teachers’ 
schedules for pupil diagnoses and remedial work, insufficient information about 
individual pupils, lack of teacher preparation for diagnosis and remedial instruc- 
tion, and inability of teachers to give training in specific study skills; (2) Factors 
and conditions which directly involve the pupil, including home conditions for study, 
conditions for study at school, physical condition of pupil, mental ability as a 
factor in learning, attitudes and interests, and methods of work. 


Fo.tey, D. Supervising Home Study. Educational Review, 72: 287-292 (De- 
cember 1926). 


Discusses nature of assignments for home study, methods of testing the results 
of the home work, and indicates the type of instruction which the teacher should 
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give to the pupil to guide him in independent study. Gives illustrative instructions 
in economics, commercial geography, commercial law, and map work. 


Foster, H. H. Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education. Scribners, 
1921. Pp. 367. 

Chapter X (pp. 194-196) discusses home study. Home study is a continuation 
of classroom activity and not an independent preparation for recitation. 

Chapter XII (pp. 222-244) declares study to be a self-teaching process which 
develops initiative and self-control. Importance of direction is stressed. The 
discussion includes various phases of study processes as learning. Conditions for 
study are listed. The chapter closes with a presentation of the problems of super- 
vised study. 


GERMANE, C. E. Value of Controlled Mental Summary as Method of Study- 
ing. School and Society, 12: 591-593 (December 11, 1920). 

Shows value of directed summarizing. The method of reading to answer def- 
inite questions mentally without writing answers proves superior to reading and 
re-reading as a technique for comprehension and retention. Mere instruction to 
pupils “to summarize” not sufficient; training in definite techniques for sum- 
marizing must be provided by the teacher. 


GERMANE, C. E. Value of Corrected Summary as Compared with Re-read- 
ing of Same Article. Elementary School Journal, 21: 461-464 (February 
1921). 

The comprehension of material studied by a careful outlining of main topics 
compared with the understanding and retention gained by re-reading. 


GERMANE, C. E. Value of the Controlled Summary as a Method of Studying. 
School and Society, 13: 730-732 (June 25, 1921). 
Evidence showing the advantage of writing answers to prepared questions 


on a passage in comparison with mere reading and re-reading as a method of 
study. 


Gites, F. M. Investigation of Study Habits of High School Students. School 
Review, 22: 478-484 (September 1914). 


Reports the results of questionnaire on study habits obtained from 258 high 
school pupils. 


Gist, A. P. Habits of Study. Journal of Educational Method, 4: 59-63 (Octo- 
ber 1924). 


A digest of aims, attitudes, and skills involved in pupils’ study prepared by a 
group of experienced teachers in a platoon school. An analysis of how children 
study and methods used to improve their study habits. Suggestive for those in- 
terested in starting a constructive program for the direction of study. 
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Gray, W. S. Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnoses and Treatment. 


Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 22, University of Chicago Press, 
1922. Pp. 208. 


Presents in detail types of difficulties in reading, describes methods of diagnosis 
and instruction used, and results obtained. 


Gray, W.S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 28, University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 275. 


Presents a summary of 435 studies made in England and America prior to July, 
1924. A useful reference book for teachers interested in improving the reading 
of high school pupils. 


Goop, C. V. Experimental Study of the Merits of Extensive and Intensive 
Reading in the Social Sciences. School and Society, 22: 758-760 (December 
12, 1925). 


The study employs two types of procedure as follows: (1) reading done out- 
side the regular class period to determine the merits of extensive and intensive 
reading of the subject matter of a given course; (2) reading done under con- 
trolled conditions within the regular class period to determine the merits of ex- 
tensive and intensive reading of material extraneous to the subject matter of the 
course. The results of this investigation indicate that the character and length 
of reading assignments should vary with the purpose of the reading, and also indi- 
cate the desirability of investigating the problem of ability grouping and dif- 
ferentiated reading assignments. 


Goop, W. R. Opinions on Home Work for Elementary School Pupils. Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 27: 116-122 (October 1926). 


States the opinions of leading school men on the home-study problem. Sum- 
maries of several investigations on home work are included. 


Hai-Quest, A. L. Supervised Study. Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 447. 


Summarizes the historical aspect of different theories and experiments on study. 
Discusses the factors conditioning study and offers a plan for supervised study. 
Chapters VII and VIII deal with methods of studying. The second half of the 


book is devoted to discussions of how to supervise study in the various high school 
subjects. 


Hamitton, J. T. Directed-Study Plan for Town High Schools. School 
Review, 35: 448-451 (June 1927). 


Outlines a flexible program which permits directed study, without adopting the 
lengthened split-period scheme. Adaptation to individual pupil needs; ample time 
for contact between teacher and pupil; blocking of work into units of minimum 
requirements, with provision for extra work for abler pupils; and a richer return 
from the class period are some of the results obtained under the plan described. 


| 
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Hanes, Ernest. Supervised Study in English. School Review, 32: 356-363 
(May 1924). 


Shows how he applies supervised study to (1) principles of composition, (2) 
general reading for exploration, and (3) reading with a definite purpose in mind. 
No lessons are assigned or recited; work is discovered, and completed to the sat- 
isfaction of the worker. The classroom becomes a workshop and the teacher a 
sympathetic guide. 


Harris, G. L. Supervised Study in the University of Chicago High School. 
School Review, 26: 490-510 (September 1918). 


An article on the special study class for pupils who need help because of (1) 
absence, (2) minor difficulties, (3) difficulty with some parts of work, (4) habit- 
ual weakness, and (5) inability to study. The article deals especially with mathe- 
matics but also suggests plans for French and German. 


HatrFietp, W. W. A Memorandum on Study. English Journal, 15: 228-229 
(March 1926). 


Outline of study procedures to be put into the hands of freshmen in the Chi- 
cago Normal College. Refers only to a simple textbook lesson. 


Heaptey, L. A. How to Study in College. Henry Holt and Co., 1926. Pp. 
417. 

Suggestions offered to improve study habits are the outgrowth of a course on 
methods of study given to college students. The successive chapters are concerned 
with such topics as how to keep fit physically and mentally; how to concentrate, 
understand, learn, and remember; the improvement of judgment and reasoning; 
the significance of reading as a study tool, and the improvement of skill in read- 
ing; the taking of notes; preparation for an examination. Chapter XI, on the 
use of library facilities, offers definite aid to the high school teacher in her effort 
to teach the function of indexes and reference materials, and the use of books and 
references. 


Hecx, W. H. A Study of Home Study. School Review, 23: 577-606 (No- 
vember 1915). 

Reports a survey based upon records from 5,021 grammar and high school 

students in 25 schools or school systems in Virginia as to the amount of time 


devoted in a typical week to the home preparation of school lessons. Conditions 
for study in the home are also presented. 


Hiruis, C. C. and SHANNON, J. R. Directed Study. School Review, 34: 
526-534, and 34: 668-678 (September and November 1926). 


In these articles the authors do not attempt to appraise directed study, but they 
set forward an administrative plan for the establishment of this method. “Helps 
on How to Study” booklets and objective assignment sheets are tools included in 
the discussion. 
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Hives, H. C. Supervised Study in the Junior High School. School and So- 
ciety, 6: 518-522 (November 3, 1917). 


Gives reasons for supervised study in the public schools. Eight different plans 
of supervised study are listed: (1) general study hall, (2) conferences, (3) the 
study coach, (4) delayed-group plan, (5) printed study directions, (6) double 
period, (7) weekly supervised study, (8) divided period. These plans are dis- 
cussed with special attention to their use in junior high school. 


Ho.tey, C. E. The Teacher's Technique. Century Co., 1922. Pp. 377. 


Chapter XIII, pp. 227-256, Training Pupils to-Study Effectively, presents the 
needs for training in study, the nature of study, the purpose of training how to 
study, and the technique needed in such training. Suggestions as to study devices 
and aids are given. Different forms of supervised study are described. 


Horn, Ernest. Learn to Study Readers. ‘Teachers’ Edition of First Les- 
sons, and Books IV and V. Ginn and Co., 1924. 


Presents methods of teaching silent work-type reading. 


Horne, H. H. Story Telling, Questioning, and Studying. Macmillan Co., 
1916. Pp. 181. 


A treatise on study under three heads: (1) how to study; (2) how to train 


pupils to study; and (3) how to teach so as to get more effective study. Rich in 
illustrative material. 


Jounson, A. W. Effectiveness of Directed Study. Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 26: 132-136 (October 1925). 


Presents the results obtained in a comparative study made of two eighth grade 
arithmetic classes, one of which was conducted as a directed-study class and the 


other as an ordinary recitation class. The experimental results were in favor 
of the directed-study class. 


Jounson, F. W. Administration and Supervision of the High School. Ginn 
and Co., 1925. Pp. 402. 


Chapter XVI discusses the High School Library as a vital part of the school 
organization. Such topics as the use of the library, library instruction, the library 
as a study hall are related directly to the study problem. Chapter XIX on “Su- 
pervised Study” gives suggestions in the administration of supervised study, methods 
of supervised study, and study helps. The results of supervised study are sum- 


marized in reports of experiments in this field. The chapter closes with a working 
program. 


Jounson, R.I. Study Habits and Note-Taking of Graduate Students. School 
Review, 32: 293-299 (April 1924). 


An investigation of methods of study, oral and silent reading, use of lecture 
notes, the use of outlines, and their effects upon class standing. The ques- 
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tionnaire method was used. The results obtained show that silent reading and 
class standing have a positive relation, while oral reading and use of notes ap- 
parently have little effect on the class standing. The hypothesis is that study 
habits must be analyzed and experimented with before any technique can be de- 
termined, and that study rules must of necessity be flexible. 


Jupp, C. H. and Buswetit, Guy T. Silent Reading: A Study of Various 
Types. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 23, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1922. Pp. 160. 


Discusses changes in the content and purposes of reading, and the effect of such 
changes on reading habits; distinguishes analytical study from reading. 


Koos, L. V. and Troxer, O. L. Comparison of Teaching Procedures in Short 
and Long Class Periods. School Review, 35: 340-353 (May 1927). 


A comparison of the teaching procedures and results attained in two types of 
classes (short and long periods) in Minneapolis high schools. The comparison 
included types of activities going on in the classes, with amount and proportion 
of time devoted to each type, and the order of these activities within the period. 
There is an attempt at a comparative evaluation of the effectiveness of the two 
lengths of class period in accomplishing the ends that supervised study is reputed 
to achieve, and some consideration is given to the means used in accomplishing 
some of these ends. 


KorNHAuserR, A. W. How to Study. University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
Pp. 43. 

A handbook of forty-three pages intended for the use of students in college and 

high schools. Includes generai directions on study, emphasizes the acquisition 


of good habits and reading, and gives specific directions for improvement of 
reading. 


Luii, H. G. A Flexible Plan of Supervised Study. Journal of Educational 
Research, 12: 292-296 (November 1925). 
A plan to have the amount of time spent in supervised study left to the dis- 


cretion of the teacher. The regular periods are 40 minutes long. Each teacher 
reports weekly the percentage of time spent in supervision of study activity. 


\ LyMAN, R. L. Investigation of Technique in Reading. School Review, 31: 
g-11 (January 1923). 


A discussion of an article by Walter S. Monroe and Dora K. Mohlman on 
“Errors Made by High School Students in One Type of Textbook Study.” 

Urges experimenters and teachers to distinguish among the several types of 
reading required for textbook study. The nature of the material and the atti- 
tude or mind-set of the reader must determine the manner of reading and the 
content retained. Instruction and testing techniques must have regard for these 
factors. 
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Lyman, R. L. Class Meeting as a Laboratory Period. School Review, 32: 
408-410 (June 1924). 


A plea for the abandonment of traditional methods of classroom recitation, 
lesson-hearing, quizzing, and time-killing silent study. Suggests four lines of 
improvement: (1) to supervise and direct the pupils which they teach them- 
selves; (2) to use the classroom as a workshop; (3) to enrich and individualize 
assignments; (4) to provide problem-solving situations. The class time should 
be used for starting new work, much of it individual, for carrying out that work 
with the teacher’s help, and for giving publicity to that work when completed. 


Lyman, R. L. The Teaching of Assimilative Reading in the Junior High 
School. School Review, 28: 600-610 (October 1920). 


Advocates direct and special instruction in silent reading as a study tool in 
grade seven. Outlines a course to be given to pupils with the clear understanding 
on their part as to what they are doing and why they are doing it. Outlines 
definite objectives for a course to improve silent reading to be given in grade 
seven. 


LyMAN, R. L. The Mind at Work in Studying, Thinking, and Reading. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 349. 


A source book and practice book for students in high school and college. At- 
tempts to define study, to analyze the activities involved, and gives some direc- 
tions for the forming of specific study habits such as taking notes on references 
and use of books. Presents and discusses definite methods of reading to understand 
and to remember. 


McCuusky, F. D. and Dotcn, E. W. A Study Outline Test. School Re- 
view, 32: 757-772 (December 1924). 
Preliminary report of an investigation which is being continued at the Univer- 


sity of Illinois to determine the ability of students to label the structure of an 
author’s thought in outline form. 


McGrecor, A. L. Supervised Study in English for Junior High School 
Grades. Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 232. 


Outlines a technique for the treatment of the English lesson in the junior high 
school with the lengthened period. Type lessons are included to illustrate con- 
cretely the application of the supervised study method to the various phases of 
English. Helpful suggestions. 


McKown, H.C. Study Drive. School and Society, 19: 257-258 (March 1, 
1924). 

Deplores the failure of normal schools, colleges, and university courses in meth- 
ods of teaching to incorporate training in directing study. Describes a “study 
drive” undertaken by the senior high school of Johnston, Pennsylvania. Printed 
study helps followed by practice exercises were developed. These were adminis- 
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tered by the teachers in classrooms. Practice in each item was carried on for one 
week. Letters to parents on conditions for home study was a part of the study 
campaign. Interesting and desirable reactions resulted from the ten-week “study 
drive.” 


McMurry, F. M. How to Study and Teaching How to Study. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 324. 


A pioneer publication in the field of study. The basis of much later writing 
on the subject. Part I deals with present methods of study; nature of study 
and its principal factors. Part II discusses as factors in study the need for 
specific purposes, supplementing of thought, the organization of ideas, judging of 
the soundness and general worth of statements, memorizing, using of ideas, pro- 
vision for a tentative rather than a fixed attitude toward knowledge, and pro- 
vision for individuality. Part III presents conclusions as to the full meaning of 
study and its relation to children and to the school. 


Mayuew, A. F. Study Rooms in Evening Schools. School Review, 30: 405- 
407 (June 1922). 


Describes study rooms provided in the evening schools of New Haven where 
day-school pupils may study under suitable conditions not available in their homes. 
Proper physical conditions, available reference materials, and other study aids, 
supervision and individual help by teachers in charge, provide improved oppor- 
tunity and result in much better school work for a large number of pupils. 


MerrRIMAN, E. D. Technique of Supervised Study. School Review, 26: 35-38 
(January 1918). 


Suggestions for formulating a technique or plan of directing students in their 
study. These suggestions are outlined in detail. 


Miuier, H. L. Directing Study. Scribners, 1922. Pp. 377. 


The general aim of the book is to direct study toward mastery through creative 
thinking. Presents various illustrative procedures, provides a theory and plan 
of organization of classroom work, indicates ways of dealing with individuals of 
varying achievements, suggests directed and controlled classroom activity in place 
of traditional recitation of assignment, recommends shift from group to individual 
activity, and proposes discovery by pupil rather than imposition by teacher in 
learning situations. The book closes with suggestive helps and problems for the 
teacher. 


Miter, H. L. and Jonnson, D. Directed Study for Mastery. School Re- 
view, 30: 777-786 (December 1922). 


A concise and convincing experiment in directed study for unselected groups 
of pupils in French and geometry. Pupils given one of four marks according as 
they mastered 1, 2, 3, or 4 successive blocks of work of increasing difficulty. Con- 
clusions: (a) a sense of mastery can be attained by practically all pupils who 
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may be induced to catch the contagion of work; (6) individual differences can be 
recognized in a class perhaps to the advantage of every member of the group; (c) 
school marks gain a new significance when it is clear that every passing mark 
carries mastery of something very definitely worked out and adequately checked. 


Mitus, W. A. and Harriett H. The Teaching of High School Subjects. 
The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 417. 


Chapter XXV treats of Training High School Pupils to Study. Points to 
the conclusion that the study period is the centre around which the exercise of 
the class should be planned, and that the recitation should be devoted primarily 
to preparing for an effective use of the study period. The teacher must be the 
supervisor, the character and extent of the direction given the pupils being deter- 
mined by the degree of effective independence they have achieved. A scheme for 
study is included in the discussion. Emphasis is placed on the assignment. 


MircHett, Howarp. Supervised Study in Modern Languages. Education, 
38: 385-387 (January 1918). 


A summary of advantages of, together with the need for supervised study in 
modern languages. Suggested program: twenty-minute study period for checking; 


ten-minute quiz on irregular verbs, etc.; notebooks for recording unusual verbs 
and constructions, and dictation. 


Monroe, W. S. Directing Learning in the High School. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1927. Pp. 587. 


A textbook covering the entire field of directing the learning of high school 
students. The author defines the learning process; analyzes different types of 
outcome from learning, the principles underlying each, and the teachers’ tasks 
with each type, including classroom management; and discusses methods of 
evaluating teaching. 

Major part of book is concerned with the teacher’s part in the learning process 
—the teacher defines the objectives in the various subjects and devises and in- 
itiates the appropriate learning exercises. However, the author insists, the devel- 
opment of every subject must observe the psychological laws of learning if teaching 
is to be sound. Suggestive discussion of motivation of the assignment, differentia- 
tion of assignment, guidance of pupils in learning, and methods for pupil’s evalua- 
tion of achievement. Practice exercises at end of each chapter. 


Monroe, W. S. and Montman, D. K. Errors Made by High School Students 
in One Type of Textbook Study. School Review, 31: 36-47 (January 1923). 


Presents results of an experimental test to determine types of errors made in 
answering questions on content of silent reading matter after a printed page has 
been studied. 


Monroe, W. S. and Montman, D. K. Training in the Technique of Study. 
Bulletin 20, Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1924. Pp. 66, 
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Stimulating study of specific ways of helping poor students through (a) diag- 
nosis and cure of silent reading difficulties, (b) careful drill and application of (1) 
rules for general study habits applicable to all subjects, (2) supplementary sug- 
gestions applicable to particular subjects. The last chapter describes methods 
of study of very successful students obtained from personal interviews. 


Moore, Ernest C. An Experiment in Teaching College Students How to 
Study. School and Society, 2: 100-107 (July 17, 1915). 


Report of an investigation with Harvard freshmen suowing the value of in- 
struction in study. 


Moore, N. E. Analysis of Study Questions Found in Textbooks for the In- 
termediate Grades. Elementary School Journal, 27: 194-208 (November 
1926). 


Classifies study questions and directions found in eighteen texts in reading, his- 
tory, and geography used in Grades IV, V, and VI. Results of the classification 
are presented under variety of types, distribution, emphasis, differences in prac- 
tice, frequency. 


Morrison, H. C. Supervised Study. School Review, 31: 588-603 (October 
1923). 

Stresses the necessity for a mastery of technique by teachers for the best work 
in supervised study. He gives types of techniques used in the Chicago Uni- 
versity High School, namely, science type, language type, pure practice type, prac- 
tical arts type, and appreciation type. He then shows how the science work, etc. 
is broken up into units. He gives four reasons for poor study and closes the article 
with a discussion of the factors upon which the working of supervised study 
depends. 


Morrison, H. C. The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 661. 


Under the topic of supervised study, pp. 271-285, 4209ff., is given the relation 
between supervised study and the assimilation period. The elements with which 
each is concerned are described. The philosophy of transfer is given and its bear- 
ing on supervised study. The suggestions are practical and helpful. In conclusion, 
different types of supervised study are mentioned in order that the proper type 
may be given to the right pupil. 

The following topics are presented in the order shown: supervised study in 
science, p. 270; study tools in reading, pp. 271, 277; study tools in handwriting, p. 
278; study tools in mathematics, p. 279; study tools in drawing, p. 281; guide 
sheets, p. 283; materials, p. 283; Latin exercises, p. 284; concentration, p. 285; 
problem cases, p. 285; and practical arts, p. 429. 


Moss, F. A. Building Likes and Dislikes in Children. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 8: 475-478 (December 1924). 
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Describes experiments by which definite likes and dislikes were established in 
young children, aged two and four. Teachers should realize that children’s prefer- 
ences and aversions are the direct result of early conditioned responses. Many 
apparent idiosyncrasies and illogical attitudes toward school situations may thus 
be explained in terms of actual experience. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Report of National Committee 
on reading. ‘Twenty-four Year Book, Part I. Public School Publishing 
Co., 1925. Pp. 356. 


Reports the recommendations of a committee of eight appointed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education to investigate reading. 


Norris, O. O. Students’ Study Hour. Educational Review, 64: 395-405 (De- 
cember 1922). 


Suggests that the problems of the students’ study hour and of the study room 
supervisor are created by the failures of the classroom teacher. They are prob- 
lems left over from inefficient teaching, testing, and assignments. They are prob- 
lems of interest and attack. The solution of these problems demands teachers with 
vital interests and sound philosophy. Discusses the problems of attention and the 
relationship of attention and interest. Urges the necessity of thinking through 
problem-solving and the presentation of stimulating assignments. Teachers’ 
failures are characterized as: (1) the failure to orient in order to give a real 
significance to the assignment; (2) the failure to assign lessons; (3) the failure 
to test directly for comprehension. 


Nutt, H. W. The Supervision of Instruction. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 
Pp. 277. 


Pages 123, 124 discuss the amount of time to be devoted to outside study; pp. 
181-190 present the set-up of a supervised study scheme and offer devices for 
group study, individual study conferences, and make-up work. The use of tests 
and standards for checking is emphasized. 


Nutt, H. W. Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. The Century Co., 
1922. Pp. 359. 


Chapter X on Supervision of the Study Habits of High School Pupils discusses 
the meaning and goals of supervised study, the study assignment, and techniques to 
be used in directing the preparation. 


O’Brien, J. J. Reading: Its Psychology and Pedagogy. The Century Co., 
1926. Pp. 336. 


A review of results from recent physiological and psychological investigations of 
the reading process; an explanation of how these results may be applied to the 
work of the classroom; and a presentation of methods by which the classroom 
teacher can investigate reading problems, diagnose difficulties, and provide remedial 
treatment. 
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Pace, F. R. Teaching Pupils to Study. Education, 40: 37-43 (September 
1919). 

Asserts the school should give as much attention to teaching how to study as 
what to study. Suggests several procedures by which teachers may help pupils 
to study; urges use of many books rather than a textbook; emphasizes efficacy of 
pupil interests; suggests changes in conduct of recitation; stresses importance of 
silent reading; offers specific aids for improving their study; and presents prac- 
tice exercises and checking tests. 


Parker, 8. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. Ginn and Co., 1915. 
Pp. 526. 


Chapter XVI, pp. 391-417, on Supervised Study discusses the superiority of 
supervised study over home study. It gives suggestions for improving the study 
situation through teacher-equipment and pupil guidance. 


Parker, S. C. Problem-Solving or Practice in Thinking. Elementary School 
Journal, 21: 16-25 (September 1920); 21: 98-111 (October 1920); 21: 
174-188 (November 1920) ; 21: 257-272 (December 1920). 

Introduction to specific examples of problems. Discussion of problems of 
everyday life; origin of problems; reflective problems. Transcript of lessons il- 
lustrating problem-solving in school. 


PARMENTER, E. M. Concentration Study Halls. School Review, 32: 53-59 
(January 1924). 


Describes a high school experiment with a new type of study hall organization 
based on the willing codperation of the pupils. Self-direction in study hours, better 
habits of work, time-saving, better accomplishment, friendly help for individual 
difficulties, were some of the results of the “concentration study hall.” Author 
offers suggestions for further effort to improve the learning process of every pupil. 


Pieper, C. J. Supervised Study in Natural Science. School Review, 32: 122- 
133 (February 1924). 

A discussion of a scheme of instructional procedure where the course is broken 
up into a series of units or major problems. At the end of each unit, each student 
gives a talk on that unit before an audience. Contains a good outline of the 
learning process. Plan as discussed carried on in University of Chicago High 


School. 


Reavis, W. C. The Administration of Supervised Study. School Review, 32: 
413-419 (June 1924). 


Purpose of this article is to set forth and evaluate some of the administrative 
measures essential to a successful experiment in supervised study. Stresses the 
need of adequate classroom equipment. He concludes that supervised study is the 
most flexible and adaptable technique of teaching yet devised. An excellent 
article on this phase of the subject. 
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Reever, E. H. A Method of Directing Children’s Study in Geography. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 193. Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1926. Pp. 95. 


A series of experiments with objectively scorable study questions attempting to 
discover a technique which would improve pupils’ methods of studying the geogra- 
phy textbook in the upper grades of the elementary school. The study questions 
used in the investigation constituted a form of lesson assignment. The experi- 
mental work seems to show clearly that the use of objectively scorable study 
questions on the geography text has definite measurable results, and that the re- 
sulting reactions improve in an important way the quality of study, particularly 
in any lesson assignment which involves the reading of the text. 


Rickarp, G. E. High School Students’ Description of Their Methods of Study. 
School Review, 22: 673-677 (December 1914). 


Discussion of reports from pupils on means and devices used in preparing a 
definite assignment. Interesting table of results. 


Ross, Ctay C. and Kuisz, Nira M. Study Methods of College Students in 
Relation to Intelligence and Achievement. Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 13: 551-562 (November 1927). 


The study attempts to find answers to three important questions: (1) What is 
the relation of methods of study to academic success in college? (2) What is 
the relation of methods of study to intelligence of college students? (3) Do these 
relationships remain constant throughout college, or is there one condition for 
freshmen and another for upper classmen? Questionnaire method was used. Very 
interesting data from the college student on how he studies and his attitude to- 
ward study. 


Ruepicer, W.C. Teaching Pupils to Study. Education, 29: 437-446 (March 
1909). 


Emphasizes the codperative relation between the art of study and the art of 
teaching. Outlines the successive steps of the study process, such as having an 
aim, gaining a general idea of a unit of knowledge, determining fundamental and 
strategic elements. Stresses the fact that the assignment must be the joint product 
of teacher and the class. Gives specific examples showing how the teacher can 
train pupils to develop specific skills, such as looking for the main point in a para- 
graph or selection, or how to organize details. Emphasizes need for definite 
training in study all through the school with the opportunity for the most effective 
teaching to study in the high school and college. 


SANFORD, F. How to Study, Illustrated Through Physics. Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 62. 


An interesting treatise on the proper way to study a science, illustrated through 
physics. Attempts to develop a scientific attitude toward all sciences and to dis- 
courage mere stereotyped work, especially in the laboratory. Emphasizes and 
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evaluates method of study as a factor in school success. Argues for a scientific 
method of thinking as a very practical habit. 


SHREVE, F. Supervised Study Plan of Teaching. Johnson Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. 539. 

Part I shows that supervised study can only be made effective when it is under- 
stood by the teacher as directed learning and an integral part of the so-called 
recitation period. Part II gives very definite techniques and many excellent ex- 
amples of well worked out assignments. The high schoo! teacher will wish that 
more of these had been based on the work of the upper grades but those given, 
are at least full of suggestions. Part III gives some of the results obtained in 
directing learning. All the plans outlined call for a rearrangement of the time 
units in the day’s schedule and give the impression that learning cannot be super- 
vised and directed without a lengthened period. 


Simpson, M. R. Supervised Study in American History. Macmillan Co. 
1919. Pp. 292. 
This book contains a layout of typical lesson plans in American History for 


the junior high school. The work is carefully outlined. A book containing much 
concrete material. 


Simpson, M. R. and Younec, E. A. A Technique for the Lengthened Period. 
School Review, 30: 199-204 (March 1922). 


Describes a special scheme for utilizing to the maximum a lengthened period of 
sixty minutes. Special help is offered the high school student in determining aims 
and methods of attack for overcoming seemingly insuperable obstacles. Tech- 
niques and procedures for the teacher to use in directing the student in preparation 
of the assignment are given. Here are two outstanding purposes: (1) to find 
out when the child is in trouble; and (2) to help him over the difficulty without 
giving too much assistance. 


Smitn, D. E. and Reeve, W. D. Teaching of Junior High School Mathe- 
matics. Ginn and Co., 1927. Pp. 411. 


Chapter IX, Supervision and Instruction, presents lesson types well developed 
to fit mathematics. The study lesson, its use, technique, and procedure, is dis- 
cussed on a practical basis. Offers suggestions for maintaining interest in the 
study of mathematics. Sample lessons in geometry, Grade VII, arithmetic, Grade 


VIII, algebra, Grade IX. 


SmitH, Nita B. One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading. World 
Book Co., 1925. Pp. 149. 


Offers suggestions for specific devices for training in various phases of silent 
reading. Helpful to the teacher who finds in her effort to direct study that the 
pupils need training in comprehension and evaluation of facts presented in texts 
and other reading materials. 
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Spence, P. R. A Study Day. School Review, 33: 444-449 (June 1925). 


A presentation of individual instruction at St. Cloud, Minnesota. One free 
study day a week is incorporated in the scheme. No definite assignment and no 
class recitations on this day. Pupil works under the direction of teacher on those 
subjects in which he needs help. Work is planned with the home room teacher. 


Spoun, A. L. Departmental Library Study Halls. School Review, 33: 7-8 
(January 1925). 

A plan for combining study halls with departmental libraries, one for each 
major subject. Regular teachers serve as study supervisors in these rooms. 
Study room becomes a laboratory or opportunity room. Results in new atti- 
tude toward study, economy of time, and improvements of class room work. 


Stone, C. R. Silent and Oral Reading. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 
332. 


Chapter VIII (pp. 164-233), presents definite directions for training in silent 
reading and provides illustrative lessons. The chapter treats of lessons to accom- 
plish these objectives: to increase the rate of continuous reading; to improve skill 
in speed, accuracy and depth of comprehension; to enable pupils to recognize 
essential meaning and significance of thought units; to achieve greater ability in 
more complex forms of interpretation and mastery, such as recognizing a problem 
and determining its essential conditions, or comprehending an author’s organization 
of material. In the last section directions are given for training in outlining, in 
relational thinking and in evaluating reference material. 

Chapter V (pp. 83-101) treats of the factors involved in appreciation of 
literature and offers concrete suggestions for developing appreciation and cautions 
to be observed in the attempt. It also considers the best methods of memorizing 
poetry and urges caution in the selection of material to be memorized. Chapter X 
(pp. 283-314) discusses prevention and remedy for individual reading deficiencies. 
Excellent brief treatment of diagnosis of individual reading difficulties. 


StorMZAND, M. J. Progressive Methods of Teaching. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. Pp. 375. 

Chapter IV presents the problems of study and supervised study. Proposes new 
conceptions as to purpose in studying. Discusses reading as a form of study and 
thinking as a study activity. Considers accurate observation, experimentation, 
practicing a skill, and attentive listening. Stresses the significance, definition, 
analysis, essential purpose, and advantages of supervised study. Emphasis is on 
pupil guidance. Several situations from high school work are described. Interest, 
the ultimate stimulus for study, plays very important part in the study problem. 
A test and study-guide for this chapter are provided. Parallel readings. 


StRANG, R. and SturTEVANT, S. M. Study of the Twenty-four-Hour Sched- 
ules of Forty High School Girls. Teachers College Record, 28: 994-1010 
(June 1927). 
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An analysis of forty twenty-four-hour schedules to determine the daily activities 
engaged in by successful pupils, and to discover how the unsuccessful girl spends 
her time. A group of forty girls in the ninth grade of the Horace Mann High 
School participated in the study. Valuable material for pupil guidance and im- 
provement of study habits. A list of types of activities is presented. The amount 
and regularity of time spent in home study, the amount of time spent on special 
lessons, and forms of recreations, present interesting facts about the study activity. 
Detailed histories of several pupils are given. A schedule based on the average 
daily schedules of ten outstanding girls is tabulated. This composite schedule is 
useful in suggesting standard ranges of time distribution during the day for girls 
of similar intellectual, social, and economic status. These schedules may be used 
for personal evaluation of daily activities. Of special value in diagnosis of study 


difficulties. 


StranG, R. and Sturtevant, S. M. The Daily Schedule as an Aid to Ad- 
visers. Teachers College Record, 29: 31-45 (October 1297). 


Recommends the daily schedule as a method of learning more about the specific 
habits of the individual. Detailed directions for securing information by this 
method are outlined. Examples of schedules and personal data sheets given. A 
discussion of the value of daily schedules to the student, the adviser of students, 
the parents, and the research worker. 


STRAYER and Norswortuy. How to Teach. Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 297. 


Pages 220-233: An attempt is made to give the term study an exact meaning. 
Type classifications are made according as the response is physical habit, memory, 
application, or judgment. Such general study factors as clear purpose, a vital 
interest, concentrated attention, and the critical attitude are stressed. 


SumMNER, S.C. Supervised Study in Mathematics and Science. Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 230. 


Gives one or two typical lessons on a topic or subject. Written in simple lan- 
guage and helpful to the teacher or principal. Includes work in algebra, geometry, 
physiology, and physics. 


Symonps, P. M. Study Habits of High School Pupils. Teachers College Rec- 
ord, 27: 713-724 (April 1926). 


This article considers (1) the habits of boys who are successful in high school 
and (2) the habits which are most likely to lead to success in high school. Part I 
presents the advantages and disadvantages of six methods of investigating study 
habits: (a) questionnaire to pupils, (4) the interview, (c) questionnaire to teach- 
ers, (d) inspection of finished products of the pupils’ work, (e) direct observation, 
(f) testing. Part II presents the results of about thirty hours of close observa- 
tion of the study and recitation conduct of ten boys in ninth grade (third form) of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys. The plan of observation is outlined. Very 
interesting reflections result from the observation. Analyzes such study abilities 
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as clerical abilities, reading ability, ability with materials, ability with the tech- 
nique of problem-solving. The habits of work observed present an interesting 
array. Attention, motivation, and memorizing are given special attention. “With 
such narrow sampling none of the observations noted in this study can be con- 
sidered as demonstrations of real differences. . . . One thing seems definite, study 
for high school boys throws the burden back on the teacher. High school boys do 
exactly what is required of them. . . and nothing more. Consequently, in the 
assignment is the key to study habits.” 


Symonps, P. M. Methods of Investigation of Study Habits. School and So- 
ciety, 24: 145-152 (July 31, 1926). 

Discusses the relative merit of six methods used in investigating habits of study: 

(1) the questionnaire to pupils, (2) interview with pupils, (3) questionnaire to 

teachers, (4) inspection of finished products, (5) observation, (6) testing. Ad- 


vantages and disadvantages of each method are given with illustrations from 
recent investigations. 


Symonps, P. M. The Supervisor of Study in the High School. School and 
Society, 26: 509-513 (October 22, 1927). 
Presents a plea for the development of the office of supervisor of study as one 


solution to the study problem. Qualifications of a supervisor of study are listed. 
Advantages of directed study by the classroom teacher are outlined. 


Tuomas, Frank W. Training for Effective Study. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922. Pp. 251. 

An interesting and readable book which definitely throws the responsibility for 

proper study habits upon the teacher and his assignments. Chapter III, which 


discusses a motive for study, is good. Page 207 gives a summary of the prin- 
ciples and rules for effective study. 


THORNDYKE, EvizABeTH. Environment as a Factor in Pupils’ Study Life. 
Education, 40: 470-483 (April 1920). 


Reports and comments on results of questionnaires concerning home study from 
pupils in the Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 


TouTon, FRANK. Suggestions for Effective Study in Secondary Schools. Leaf- 
let, University of Southern California, 1927. Pp. 22. Also in California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, Berkeley, California, 1926. Pp. 72-90. 

Outlines general study conditions, procedures, and goals. These are followed 


by study helps in each high school subject. The helps are specific and are given 
in outline form. 


Touton, F. C. and Srrutuers, A. B. Junior High School Procedure. Ginn 
and Co., 1926. Pp. 599. 


Chapter IV (pp. 49 to 119) outlines an inclusive program for adjusting the 
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work of the school to the varying needs of individual pupils. The factors to be 
observed in getting the information needed for diagnosis of pupil needs and 
methods of obtaining and recording data are presented. Chapter VI (pp. 147-179) 
is concerned with the direction of learning activities. The chapter offers sound 
suggestions on use of the assignment in its critical function of directing study, 
but the presentation of study aids and special procedures is too brief and too 
general to be more than stimulating to the teacher who must train pupils in 
suitable and effective study techniques. 


Van AtstyNE, Dorotrny. A Study of Ten Gifted Children Whose School 
Progress was Unsatisfactory. Journal of Educational Research, 8: 122-135 
(September 1923). 


An aid to teachers confronted with the task of analyzing reasons for unsatis- 
factory accomplishment for pupils of superior mental ability. Includes a classi- 
fication of the causes of poor work in the case of the group studied. 


Waptes, Douctas. Procedures in High School Teaching. Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. 346. 

This text makes an application of the problem method of attack to the teaching 
of methods of instruction. Chapter IV (pp. 39-62) discusses kind of information 
required to diagnose pupil needs. Chapter V (pp. 63-81) emphasizes the neces- 
sity for motivation and presents ways of obtaining responses from the pupil. 
Chapter VIII (pp. 120-133) considers the best use of the class period for study 
and recitation. Chapter X (pp. 149-162) is concerned with the assignment. 
Chapters XV, XVI, and XVII (pp. 230-283) analyze the process of reflective 
thinking, offer definite suggestions and procedures for training pupils to think, 
and provide illustrative exercises to show the requirements of effective drill and 
practice lessons. 


Waptes, Douctas. Problems in Classroom Method. Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. 609. 


On page 117, Planning Methods of Improving Study Habits outlines a prob- 
lem and suggests solutions in ninth grade American history. On page 341, Study 
Supervision and Direction gives a summary of principles for study situations with 
suggestions for direction and guidance. 


Wess, L. W. Students’ Methods of Studying Psychology. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 11: 193-206 (April 1920). 


Report of an investigation on Northwestern College students’ methods of study, 
and correlation with marks. Presents strong argument for instruction on how 
to study. Only 25 per cent of students use good methods for study. Better 
methods are used by students in preparing for examinations. Study habits of the 
majority of students are merely picked up. 


Wess, L. W. A Comparison of Two Methods of Studying with Application to 
Foreign Language. School Review, 29: 58-67 (January 1921). 
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An objective investigation of methods of study, with important findings as to 
individual differences. Conclusion: Pupils should be tested to find the method 
of study that suits them best and then should be coached to higher degree of skill 


in using that method. The investigation shows the significance of individual dif- 
ferences in memorizing. 


Wuipp.e, Guy M. How to Study Effectively. Public School Publishing Co., 
1918. Pp. 44. 


Thirty-seven rules for study, each treated briefly. Written for the pupil. No 
objective evidence of the value of these rules is offered. Suggestions for further 
reading listed. 


Wuire, B. F. Effect of Supervised Study in Kansas High Schools on Suc- 
cess in the University of Kansas. School Review, 35:55-58 (January 
1927). 


This study is an attempt to show the effect of supervised study in high schools 
of Kansas on success in the University of Kansas. A comparison of results in 
schools with and without supervised study checked by the marks made at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas during the freshman year. In light of the facts revealed for 
the two hundred seventy cases considered, the supervised study has only a very 


small advantage in meeting the demands made by the University of Kansas in the 
matter of marks. 


Witey, J. A. Practice Exercises in Supervised Study and Assimilative Read- 
ing. lowa State Teachers College, 1922. Pp. 112. 


Outlines definite training for improving the study habits of pupils. Shows 
how study activities may be directed, and how the recitation period may be used 
to supplement the results of the study period. Materials organized under (1) 
general problem of rapid thought getting; (2) specific problems in comprehension; 
(3) organizing and impressing thought. 


Witson, H. B. Training Pupils to Study. Warwick & York, 1917. Pp. 72. 


A record of the different things which teachers reported they did in training 
their pupils to study. The object was to supply help to the teaching staff in their 
methods to train pupils in effective methods of study and work. Analyzes the 
factors and conditions for study. Gives especial attention to illustrative material 
and correlated activities. Includes complete reports of teachers from the various 
fields on their efforts to train children in good habits of study. 


Witson, H. B., Kyte, G. C., Lutt, H. G. Modern Methods in Teaching. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. 286. 


Chapter XV discusses the methods of approaching the guidance of study, the 
needs of pupils, conditions for study, and the devices and procedures used in the 
study process. 
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Wittett, G. W. Supervised Study in the High School. School Review, 26: 
259-272 (April 1918). 


Description of a plan used at the high school of Hibbing, Minnesota, with 
opinions from pupils and teachers on the advantages and disadvantages of the 
scheme. The greatest unsolved problem in supervised study is how to develop a 
specialized technique for each individual subject, and to train teachers so that 
they can efficiently administer that technique so as to reach the individual pupils 
of their classes. 


Witty, P. A. and Lenman, H. C. Teaching the College Student. Educa- 
tion. 48: 47-56 (September 1927). 


Reports an analysis of reading deficiencies of college students and outlines the 
training given to improve their skill. Results showed the possibility of improving 
reading skill for mature students. This possibility is important since reading is a 
significant factor in a student’s ability to study. 


Yoakum, G. A. What Children Do When They Study. Journal of the School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 1: 12-16 and 1: 36-39 (September- 
October and November-December 1925). 


Summarizes results of reports of study activities by pupils in Grades 3A and 9, 
and compares types of activities used by these pupils with those used by college 
women, as reported by J. A. Charters. A valuable analysis of the procedures 
used by pupils and students of successive ages and levels of school progress, with 
emphasis on need for more information and practice by the lower seventy-five per 
cent. 


ZIMMERMAN, R. Working Plan of Teaching How to Study. Educational 
Review, 74: 168-171 (October 1927). 


Describes a method for the improvement of pupils’ study habits in history 
as developed in the Austin High School, Chicago. The procedure included a test 
on the use of the textbook, a test on the use of the library, and questions to deter- 
mine study habits in use. Pupils were supplied with general rules for study and 
with more specific rules for the study of lessons in history. Practice lessons 
were given at intervals under direction to train in new skills and to fix the sug- 
gested procedures as habits. 


This is the second 
of a series of articles on directing study 


by Maxie N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AS A FACTOR 


IN SCHOOL 


HAT relations exist between the 
attendance of pupils and their 
school marks, and also between their at- 
tendance and their rate 
through a school system? 


of progress 
Is school at- 
tendance as important a factor or a more 
important factor in the obtaining of 
school marks and in school progress than 
other factors? ‘These are the principal 
questions dealt with in this study. 

In the handling of these questions, 
other problems naturally receive atten- 
tion. The relation of attendance with 
specific subjects, with distance of homes 
from the schools, with general ability, 
with physical environment of homes, with 
economic status of parents, with national- 
ity, and with sex are considered. 

The study deals with one city only. 
This city, however, is a typical industrial 
city of the eastern United States with 
the usual variety of social strata, and 
with a large adult population of indi- 
viduals born in foreign countries. 

The data are from two different 
groups of pupils in this city. The one 
group was a 7B class of 307 pupils in a 
junior high school. The other group was 
composed of 381 pupils who in Septem- 
ber 1916 composed all the 1B grades of 
seven schools in which individuals of 
seven different predomi- 
nated. 


nationalities 


PROGRESS * 


There is no certainty that in other 
cities throughout the country identical 
figures would be obtained from studies 
similar to this. In case such studies 
were made, however, it is believed that 
the statistics presented should prove of 
value for purposes of comparison and 
contrast. 

The results of the study show that 
there is a noticeable positive relation be- 
tween school attendance and_ school 
marks and school progress. ‘There is 
also a noticeable relation between at- 
tendance and home environment as well 
as the economic status of parents of pu- 
pils. Girls attend school better than 
boys, are farther advanced for their ages, 
and obtain better school marks. Pupils 
from the home of foreign-born fathers 
attend more poorly; have not progressed 
as far in school as other pupils; come 
from homes in poorer environments; and 
have fathers who receive a lower income 
than those children whose fathers were 
born in America. The school marks of 
such pupils are, however, not significantly 
different from those of other pupils. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the 
school attendance, school marks, and the 
school-attendance—school-progress __ rela- 
tions are not simple relations which can 
be interpreted as direct causes and ef- 
fects. A poor school attendance, how- 


* By Carl W. Ziegler, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 297. 
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ever, is a danger signal of a condition to 
be investigated. Occasionally it may turn 
out to be a legitimate case of necessary 
absence. Poor attendance will, however, 
probably prove to be an unfortunate com- 
bination of two or more factors, such as 
age delay, a poor physical environment 
at home, a low income on the part of 
parents, and a home in which at least 
one of the parents is of foreign birth 
and does not insist upon the regular at- 
tendance of their children at school. 
The relation between the school attend- 
ance of these pupils and the distance at 
which they live from the school is nega- 
tive. 

Most pupils who entered this school 
system later than at six years of age are 
either delayed in their progress through 
the grades or leave school to go to work 
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before reaching, or soon after reaching, 
the 7B grade. They anticipate their leav- 
ing by an amount of absence below the 
7B grade in excess of the absence of 
those who remain longer in school. 

There are two features in this study 
which attract special attention. One is 
the use of the critical ratio in conjunc- 
tion with partial correlation to assist in 
interpreting the significance of the sta- 
tistics. The other is the recommenda- 
tion of the use of a term such as “age 
delay of one-half year, one year, etc.”’, to 
express more exactly than the term “re- 
tardation” the status of pupils who are 
below the grade in which they should be 
enrolled had they entered the 1B grade 
at the age of six years and had progressed 
regularly, one-half grade each half-year 
after such entrance. 


OF ELEMENTARY AND 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SWEDEN * 


HILE several reports have been 
made of current educational the- 
ory and practice in such countries as 
England, Germany, and France, this book 
gives for the first time to the English 
reading public a description and analysis 
of education as found in Sweden. It is 
written to give an understanding and ap- 
preciation of educational procedure in a 
country which has furnished the United 
States with one of its most desirable 
types of foreign-born citizens. 
A description of the Swedish educa- 
tional system and an analysis of certain 


administrative practices regarding its 


control and support have been made. To 
this end, the study centers around the 
answering of six major questions regard- 
ing elementary and secondary education: 


* By F. C. Borgeson, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
No. 278. 


1. What is the present school organi- 
zation of Sweden? 

2. What organization is set up to ad- 
minister these schools? 

3. What authorities exercise control 
over internal affairs of the school? 

4. What authorities exercise control 
over external affairs of the school? 

5. What relation does the financing of 
education bear to public finance? 

6. How are schools 
what do they cost? 

All school types were visited while in 
operation to secure through observation 
and conference first-hand information of 
their purposes, organizations for instruc- 
tion, and administrative organizations. 
Much of the data regarding actual prac- 
tices and controls, not available in the 


supported and 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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law, printed and unprinted reports or 
records, or in current literature, were 
collected through conferences held with 
educational authorities of all rank and 
with teachers and others. 


SUMMARY 


1. The chief characteristics of the 
Swedish elementary and secondary school 
system now in effect may be summarized 
as follows: 


a. Fundamentally a parallel system. 

b. A multiplicity of school types, but 
no variety of offering in any one 
school. 

c. Educational offering of each school 
definitely prescribed by law. 

d. No direct responsibility assumed by 
the state for education of girls be- 
yond the elementary and continua- 
tion school. 

e. The virtual incorporation of pri- 
vate schools into the public school 
system through public support. 

f. A tendency to remain non-coeduca- 
tional. 


2. The administrative organization of 
the schools is highly centralized in a 
Royal Board of Education. Each public 
secondary school is administered directly 
by the Royal Board and a rector ap- 
pointed by this Board. Elementary 
schools are the immediate responsibility 
of the parish, which elects a local school 
board, which in turn functions under the 
close supervision of school officials of the 
state and church. Private secondary 
schools enjoy more freedom from state 
domination than any other type; each of 
these schools receiving state aid is regu- 
larly inspected by the state for the main- 
tenance of specified minimum standards. 

3. Internal affairs are those directly 
related to instruction. Of these, the state 


authorities control teacher qualifications, 
and in some school types, the content of 
instruction. The state church controls 
instruction in all school types. The local 
school authorities within limits select 
textbooks, control discipline, and the like, 
and determine the elementary school 
course of study. 

4. External affairs are means set up 
to make instruction possible. Over half 
of the current expenses and over ninety 
per cent of teachers’ salaries are paid by 
the state. Certification of teachers as a 
state function and the standardization of 
procedures in school management by the 
Royal Board are further indications of 
increasing centralization. The chief 
financial obligation of the locality is to 
provide an adequate school plant. 

5. Twenty per cent of the government 
expenditure proper is devoted to the sup- 
port of education, public and private. 
Nearly twenty-five per cent of the public 
expenditures of an average community is 
required to meet the cost of the ele- 
mentary schools, which is four times the 
amount expended for any other single 
item. A Cost of Living Index materially 
affects the salaries of all public employ- 
ees, including school teachers. 

6. Schools are supported through local 
school district tax (primarily on in- 
comes), state aid, and tuition. Seventy- 
five per cent or more of the total amount 
spent for schools goes to pay teachers’ 
salaries. 

The total expenditures in 1924 per 
child in regular attendance ranged from 
$90 in private higher girls’ schools to 
$161 in certain public secondary schools. 
The current expense of elementary 
schools in 1921 per child in regular at- 
tendance was $59 for the average com- 
munity; the total expenditure for the 
year, including capital outlay, was $73. 
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The cost of school buildings constructed 
since 1920 averages 34 cents per cubic 
foot. 


7. Certain principles of school adminis- 
tration are apparent from this study 
which reflect in some measure the na- 
tional life and culture of the people. 
The schools are definitely organized to 
serve two, and in recent years three, dis- 
tinct classes of society. They make it 
possible for the more brilliant to rise 
out of their social class, but they are 
also one of the strongest agencies militat- 


CERTAIN TECHNIQUES 
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ing against absorption of social class dis- 
tinctions. Recommendations of recent 
royal commissions center around a unit 
system of public schools similar to that 
of America—all schools public, and 
equally accessible to all classes of society. 
Before a “common school” will be real- 
ized, centuries of customs and social 
traditions must be overcome. At the 
present writing Parliament is seriously 
considering adopting many of the rec- 
ommendations made by the royal com- 
missions in a proposed reorganization of 
the entire school system. 


USED IN DEVELOPING 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE FOR THE 
HORACE MANN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL* 


OR several years the administration 

of the Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
felt a growing need for a curriculum 
study of elementary science with a view 
toward an organization of that subject 
on a functional basis. The task of mak- 
ing such studies as seemed necessary was 
assigned to the author. 

It was hoped that a study of present 
practices might offer sufficient guidance 
to secure a organization. 
After an investigation of present prac- 
tices had been made, it was decided that 
other types of studies were essential to 
the construction of a course of study 
that would meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. 

Objectives were formulated and se- 
lected on the basis of the following 
functions of science: 


functional 


A. Scientific conceptions (1) which, 
when understood, greatly influence 
the thought reactions of the indi- 


(2) which have modified 
thinking in many fields. 

B. Information, skills, and habits in 
science that are important because 
of their function in establishing 
health, economy, and safety in pub- 
lic and private life. 

C. Facts, generalizations, 
and hypotheses of science which are 
essential to the interpretation of the 
natural phenomena which 
monly challenge children. 


vidual; 


principles, 


com- 


Eighty-two objectives were secured by 
means of an examination of courses of 
study, professional literature, and au- 
thoritative scientific treatises. These ob- 
jectives were then evaluated by a large 
number of educated laymen. The lay- 
men were asked to evaluate each objec- 
tive on the basis of its importance in their 
judgment. 

A total of 6,806 children’s questions 
were secured from ten schools in nine 
states. Care was taken to avoid setting 


* By Gerald Speilman Craig, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 276. 
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up any factor that might influence the 
children in stating their questions. A 
large portion of these questions were ex- 
amined for the noun vocabulary. An 
evaluation of the objectives was secured 
on the basis of their need in answering 
these questions. The judgment of three 
teachers of science was used in checking 
of the questions against the objectives. 

A technique of determining what is in- 
volved in each objective was developed by 
an analysis of authoritative source books 
of science. This technique was used in 
interrelating the instruction in science in 
Horace Mann from grade to grade and 
in securing a sequence of the elements of 
learning in science. 

A technique for the evaluation of ob- 
jectives on a basis of their importance 
in the interpretation of natural phenom- 
ena was secured by determining to what 
extent authors developing one objective 
make use of other objectives. The fre- 
quency of occurrence of identical mean- 
ings in a large sampling of authoritative 
scientific treatises could be used as an in- 


SOCIAL BELIEFS 


OF AMERICAN 


ONCEIVE a scale of social beliefs 
C and attitudes extending from the 
extreme marked “C”’ through the point 
marked “L” to the opposite extreme 
marked “R,” as shown below: 





Cc L R 
Extremely Conserv- Liberal Radi- Extremely 
Conservative ative cal Radical 


Where along this scale do American 
educators stand? Which way and how 
far from the average will aggregates of 
superior intelligence and more extended 
education be found? What relation, if 
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dex of the value of each measuring in the 
interpretation of natural phenomena. 

The techniques and findings of this 
study were applied in constructing the 
Horace Mann Course of Study in Ele- 
mentary Science in the following ways: 

1. The selection and development of 
the objectives in the course of study were 
based on the ratings secured by the vari- 
ous evaluations of this study. 

2. The technique of determining what 
was involved in each objective was uti- 
lized to analyze larger objectives into 
specific objectives, and specific objectives 
into essential meanings. Specific objec- 
tives and essential meanings for the 
grades were secured in this way. 

3. The information for the teacher and 
suggested procedure of the course of 
study were in large measure based on the 
evalutions and analyses. 

4. The sequence of specific objectives 
and meanings to be developed in the 
course of study was based on a study of 
the meanings secured by analyses con- 
ducted in this study. 


AND ATTITUDES 
EDUCATORS * 


any, will the quality of an individual’s 
thinking on social problems bear to his 
position on the scale? 

A country-wide aggregate of repre- 
sentative educators express agreement 
with the following propositions in the 
per cents indicated. 

45% Very large fortunes gained in this 
country have in almost all cases been ob- 
tained by proportionately large service to 
the common welfare. 

51% For the improvement of patriot- 
ism our laws should forbid much of the 


* By Manly H. Harper, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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radical criticism that we often hear and 
read concerning the injustice of our coun- 
try and government. 

77% One should never allow his own 
experience and reason to lead him in 
ways that he knows are contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible. 


The above are examples of the 71 
propositions of the agreement-disagree- 
ment test on which the study is based. 
The testing (1922) of 3,000 teachers and 
other educators of all classes in the vari- 
ous states shows that the higher the edu- 
cation the greater the measure of liberal- 
ism. However, those of even the highest 
levels of education remain on a plane of 
extreme average conservatism when 
compared with certain exceptionally lib- 
eral groups found to demonstrate mark- 
edly greater stability, independence, con- 
sistency, and scientific attitude in reflec- 
tive thinking. In extent of liberalism, 
over 96 per cent of our graduate educa- 
tors were found to stand even below the 
median of the exceptional groups who 
showed, from every angle analyzed, much 
the better thinking on the problems in- 
volved. In fact the study seems to dem- 
onstrate with a high measure of validity 
and reliability that, with rare exceptions, 
American educators have done but little 
thinking on the more fundamental and 
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pervasive phases of our more important 
social problems. Their measures of con- 
servatism seem to be paralleled by similar 
measures of apathy and ignorance rela- 
tive to basic social issues. 

On the other hand it was found 
through the testing and retesting of some 
large groups and aggregates in a particu- 
lar school of education that certain grad- 
uate courses of an exceptionally stimu- 
lating type in social and educational 
problems produce in about six semester 
hours a measure of growth in liberalism 
and in correlative qualities of reflective 
thinking equal to five times the growth 
in this direction produced in a year of 
thirty semester hours by the usual higher 
education of the country. 

The test entitled 4A Social Study is 
now published separately and made avail- 
able through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York City. The 
Directions accompanying the test give in- 
struction relative to the giving and scor- 
ing of the study and relative to norms 
and the interpretation of results. 

Among those who have found the use 
of the test stimulating and helpful in 
their work are: superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors, teachers cf courses in 
social studies, and teachers of courses in 
education. 


NEGATIVISM OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


AN OBSERVATIONAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY * 


MONG the problems brought to 
light by the recent interest of sci- 

ence in the preschool child, negativism 
takes an important place. An _ under- 
standing of the behavior manifestations 


grouped under this head has been limited 
by the scanty scientific knowledge which 
The aim of this study was 
to discover whether certain types of situ- 
ations were more likely than others to 


is available. 


* By Martha May Reynolds, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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call forth negativism, and to learn what 
the relations are between negativism 
and C.A., M.A. and I1.Q. 

The assumptions underlying the study 
were: (1) that every refusal to comply 
with an understood request had a signifi- 
cance for negativism; and (2) that rap- 
port was the opposite of negativism and 
hence was established when the child 
complied with a request. 

An experiment was set up and 229 
children between the ages of two and 
five years were observed in individual 
examinations. Two particular situations, 
called surrender and imitation, formed 
the center of the experimental series. 
Surrender consisted of encouraging the 
child to play with blocks while on the 
examiner's lap. Imitation was made up 
of three movements which the child was 
requested to imitate. These situations 
were presented in different order to two 
equivalent groups. Before and after the 
presentation of each, rapport was estab- 
lished according to a standardized pro- 
cedure. Eight other situations were in- 
cluded so that the complete series offered 
thirteen opportunities to refuse to coép- 
erate on simple requests. A negativistic 
score of 1.0 was given for each failure to 
comply with the request in the stated 
time interval. 

An intelligence rating for each child 
was secured and a rating on a scale of 
contrariness was obtained from those 
who were supposed to be most competent 
to rate the child. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In treating the data statistically, two 
parts of the study were distinguished: 
the results of the equivalent group 
method and the results of the age groups. 

The Equivalent Group Method. There 
were ninety children in the other group 
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for C.A. and I1.Q. on the basis of intelli- 
gence test results. The resulting groups 
were therefore assumed to be equated 
for general intelligence. 

Imitation received a larger proportion 
of refusals than surrender but the order 
of presenting the two situations did not 
affect the total negativistic score nor in- 
fluence in any noticeable degree the reac- 
tions to the subsequent situation. 

There was a general tendency for the 
child to take a similar amount of time to 
come into rapport on each of the three 
rapport situations but the negativism 
aroused by the imitation and surrender 
situations did not show any appreciable 
duration nor any corresponding influence 
on subsequent behavior in the series. 

The Age Groups. For the results of 
the age differences, all the two hundred 
twenty-nine cases were used. 

The peak of negativism as shown by 
the study was at or below two years of 
age and the negativistic score tended to 
decrease as chronological and mental 
age increased. No correlation was found 
to exist between I.Q. and negativistic 
score. 

No difference was shown in the reac- 
tion patterns of the refusals made by 
the different age groups. The distinction 
was rather one of frequency than of 
degree or kind. 


SUGGESTED CONCLUSIONS FROM OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND IMPRESSIONS 


Negativism of the preschool child was 
expressed by various forms of behavior, 
ranging from passive inattention to ac- 
tively doing the opposite of what was 
requested. It was probable that there 
was no one type of behavior which could 
be called more negativistic than another. 
Each situation tended to call forth the 
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type and strength of protest that was 
most effective in attaining the satisfaction 
desired. 

No one general rule for managing neg- 
ativistic behavior suggested itself. The 
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best plan appeared to be not to provoke 
it but when active resistance was encoun- 
tered, a break in the proceedings was 
more likely to produce the desired result 
than was continued insistence. 


THE RELATION OF A TEACHER’S EDUCATION 
TO HER EFFECTIVENESS * 


MONG the most perplexing prob- 
A lems pressing for solution in edu- 
cational circles is that of securing better 
prepared teachers. A decade ago one 
might have charged the lack of prepara- 
tion to the fact that the education rarely 
extended over two years. To-day that 
condition no longer prevails. A goodly 
proportion of the institutions devoted to 
the preparation of teachers require four 
years of residence or its equivalent. The 
extension of the period of preparation 
has, however, not solved the problem. 
On the contrary, it has raised a most 
troublesome issue concerning which the 
authorities in the field are far from be- 
ing in agreement. ‘This is the question: 
What shall be the content of the pro- 
fessional curriculum? 

The present study was pursued in an 
attempt to contribute something to the 
solution of the above-mentioned problem. 
The attack on the study was started 
with the construction of the necessary 
data blanks. Two major types are used, 
namely, personal history blanks and merit 
rating blanks. In the latter group there 
are three kinds, namely: graphic rating 
blanks, descriptive rating blanks, and 
rank-order rating blanks. The construc- 
tion of the blanks was preceded by the 
establishment of principles of blank con- 
struction which are deemed universal for 
determining both content and form. 

Data were gathered bearing on the 


cases of over 2,700 teachers. These data 
were treated statistically by a method 
which is regarded as new in this class of 
studies. Instead of seeking to find cor- 
relations of one kind or another as is 
usually done, a search was made for the 
significance of difference between the kind 
and amount of preparation received by 
the more effective teachers and the less 
effective teachers. 

In the effort to obtain lists of teachers 
of each class merit ratings were used. 
These ratings were made by principals 
and were rendered in three different 
ways, on three different kinds of blanks, 
and at three different times. Each prin- 
cipal rated his same teachers each time, 
and none of the principals knew that an- 
other rating would be requested. The 
correlation found among the three ratings 
gives warrant for the belief that the 
ratings are reliable for the source from 
which they came. 

In the work of making the many cal- 
culations which were required in the 
course of the study the author was 
obliged, for purposes of economy, to con- 
struct a transmutation table by the aid 
of which, with a single reading, it is 
possible to convert a rank-order position 
into a percentile score. This table gives 
percentile scores for all possible ranks in 
any size group from one of three up 
to and including one of forty. 

As part of the work of weighting the 
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rubrics of the graphic rating card, a pro- 
cedure was devised by which one can 
control the invariable tendency of weight- 
ers to over-evaluate the first items in a 
list and conversely, to under-evaluate the 
items. A procedure was intro- 
duced, also, for checking the amount of 
spread and concentration of opinion ren- 
dered by each group of weighters and 
with respect to each item. 

The study on the whole leads to the 
conclusion that the difference in clock- 
hours of credit which one might expect 
to find in favor of the better teachers 
does not appear as pronounced as would 
be expected. But what difference does 
appear seems to indicate that the sub- 
jects applicable to the daily work of the 
teacher have a predominant influence in 
furthering her effectiveness. 


lower 


Briefly stated this dissertation makes 
the following contributions: 


1. A historical résumé of the develop- 
ment of the teachers colleges, showing 
their evolution from two-year normal 
schools. 


2. A brief report of previous studies in 
the field of curriculum making for insti- 
tutions devoted to the professional prep- 


aration of and of related 
studies. 


teachers, 


3- Principles basic to the proper con- 
struction of teacher-rating blanks. These 
principles are concerned with both con- 
tent of the rating blank and its form. 


4. A new technique for treating data 
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bearing on the problem of curriculum 
making for teachers colleges. 

5. A device for providing against the 
influence of position in a list affecting 
the weight of an item, and a method of 
checking the general trend of weighters’ 
opinions. 

6. A transmutation table with the aid 
of which rank-order ratings can readily 
be converted into percentile scores. 

7. Findings which resulted from the 
application of the new technique to sev- 
eral hundred cases of elementary school 
teachers who have had no less than five 
years teaching experience nor more than 
ten, and who have been at least two years 
in the present position at the time of 
rating. 

The author feels that he has found a 
method of gathering data relating to the 
curriculum for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, and a means of evalu- 
ating it which should yield the needed 
answer to the question “What should be 
the curriculum of the four-year teachers 
college?” He feels, however, that for 
final conclusions his procedure must be 
applied to a much larger number of cases 
than his study includes. As a result of 
what he did find, however, the author 
suggests that perhaps certain of the theo- 
retical courses now given in teachers col- 
leges appear to have little practical value; 
and, on the other hand, certain of the 
activity courses are far more influential 
in producing good teachers than super- 
ficial consideration would indicate. 
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INAUGURATION OF DEAN WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 
AND NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE inauguration of Dr. William Fletcher Russell as Dean of Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, will take place on April 10, 1928. On this and 
the following day a national conference will be held to consider the present condi- 
tion of American education, its successes and shortcomings, and its future develop- 
ment in response to new social demands. The alumni of Teachers College will join 
in the exercises of the occasion instead of holding their annual homecoming at an 
earlier date as already announced. 

The main features of the two days’ program will be general sessions at which 
nationally known speakers, both educators and laymen, will discuss educational needs, 
group conferences of persons interested in particular aspects of education, and the in 
stallation itself, with addresses by President Butler, Dean Russell, and others. The 
program will close with a banquet on Wednesday evening for the visiting delegates. 

The threefold nature of this coming event gives to the announcement of it unusual 
significance. The installation of the new dean of Teachers College is itself of interest 
to educators everywhere. The alumni conference serves as the annual reunion of 
members of the largest group of its kind in the world. And there is added, for full 
measure, a conference on major issues in professional education to which contribu- 
tions will be made by institutions throughout the country that will represent not 
merely individual but rather matured group opinion on new issues and methods of 
meeting them. 

More detailed announcement of the program will follow. 


EDUCATIONAL poses. The forms will aid the school 
ADMINISTRATION administrator or school surveyor in ob- 


The Strayer - Engethardt - Morphet taining the percentages of utilization for 
School Building Utilization Forms have each = of room in a building and in 
just come from the press of the Bureau interpreting these percentages so as to 
of Publications of Teachers College. determine: (a) how the ite of the va- 
These forms have been developed for the "!0US Tooms of his buildings compares 
purpose of solving the problem of meas- with that of corresponding types of rooms 
uring the degree to which the instruc- in other buildings; (6) what types of 
tional space available in any school build- rooms are congested ; (c) the factors that 


ing is actually used for instructional pur- are operating to bring about extreme 
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congestion or to prevent a_ reasonable 
degree of utilization; and (d) what 
changes should be made in the building, 
equipment, or administrative policy to 
make possible greater use: of space avail- 
able if such is considered desirable. The 
pamphlet contains thirty-two pages. 





The Division of Field Studies of the 
Institute of Educational Research has 
contracted with the Board of Education 
at Newburgh, N. Y., to make a compre- 
hensive educational survey of the school 
system of that city. It has been agreed 
to deliver the report on November 1, 
1928. 

On December 9, Dr. Paul R. Mort 
presented a preliminary report on the 
Operation of State Support in Pennsyl- 
vania to the Commission on Distribution 
of Subsidies to School Districts. Dr. 
Robert Burns, whose Doctor’s disserta- 
tion deals with the relation of transpor- 
tation to state support, and Dr. David 
P. Harry, whose Doctor’s dissertation 
deals with the relation of cost of living to 
state support, are working with Dr. 
Mort on this study. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


At the invitation of the New York 
City Association of High School Deans, 
the deans of colleges, normal schools, 
and high schools of New York State met 
in conference at Columbia University. 
The program of the morning was devoted 
to a consideration of various aspects of 
the work of the dean. 

At the luncheon meeting following, the 
organization of a State Association of 
Deans of Women was effected and the 
following officers elected: President, 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College; 
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Vice-President, Mrs. Meta B. Stein- 
hausen, Dean of Girls, George Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Secretary, Louise E. Flagg, Dean 
of Girls, New Rochelle High School, 
N. Y., and Treasurer, Margaret Flet- 
cher, Dean of Women, State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Later in the afternoon as the guests 
of Mrs. Haskell, Adviser to Graduate 
Women at Columbia University, the 
members of the association met for in- 
formal discussion over the tea cups. 





Professor Sturtevant was the guest of 
the Bay Section of the California Teach- 
ers Association, which met in Oakland, 
December 19, 20 and 21. She addressed 
the general sessions of the Association 
on “Leisure and the Teacher,” and spoke 
before the Association of Deans of Girls, 
the Administrative Women, the Primary 
Teachers, and the Woman’s City Club 
of Berkeley. 





Miss Harriet Hayes attended the 
annual convention of the Texas State 
Teachers Association at Houston on No- 
vember 25 and 26. She addressed the 
general meeting, Department of Super- 
intendence, and the State Association of 
Deans of Women. The dean’s confer- 
ence was conducted on a short-course 
plan, the topics for discussion being 
“The Theory Underlying a Dean’s 
Work” and “The Organization of the 
Dean’s Work.” 





Professor Sturtevant and members of 
the Adviser’s Club were invited by Mrs. 
Juliana Haskell, Adviser to Graduate 
Women, Columbia University, to attend 
a breakfast given on November 16 at the 
Women’s Faculty Club in honor of Miss 
Beth Merrill. Miss Merrill, who plays 
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the leading part in “Hidden,” gave a 
most interesting account at the close of 
the breakfast of her preparation for her 
role. 





Miss Julia L. Morse has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the dean of women 
at the State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. Her special responsibility will be 
the housing of women students. In addi- 
tion to her duties as assistant to the dean 
she will also teach English. 


BUREAU OF CURRICULUM 


RESEARCH 

The theme of the annual teachers’ in- 
stitute for the southeastern district of 
Oklahoma this year was curriculum con- 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner spoke 
several times during this institute on 
various phases of the problem. 

During the week of November 21 Dr. 
Bruner visited the schools at Beaumont 
and Houston, Texas, in connection with 
their programs of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion. The Houston program has been 
under way for three years and some ex- 
cellent results are appearing both in the 
form of better lesson planning and class- 
room instruction as well as in courses of 
study themselves. One of the interest- 
ing features of the course of study work 
in junior high schools is that materials 
are developed and placed in the hands 
of pupils as well as in the hands of the 
teachers. Superintendent E. E. Ober- 
holtzer expects to make some special re- 
ports on this work in printed form during 
the year 1928-29. The work is being 
developed under the direct guidance of 
Miss C. Mabel Smith, Director of Re- 
search and Curriculum. 


struction. 





As a part of the extramural course 
which is being conducted by the Bureau 
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of Curriculum Research at Coatesville, 
Pa., in connection with their curriculum 
program, Mr. Walter D. Cocking spent 
a day with the general committee dis- 
cussing the set-up of their program, Pro- 
fessor E. H. Reeder a day with the 
Geography committee, Professor Allan 
Abbott with the English committee, and 
Miss Mary Lewis with the Primary com- 
mittees. Other members of the Teach- 
ers College staff will coéperate in this 
program during the second semester. 





After five years of intensive work in 
course of study and curriculum construc- 
tion and revision the school authorities 
at Denver, Colo., decided this fall to in- 
augurate an appraisal program. October 
31 to November 3 Dr. Bruner was in 
Denver in conference with Superintend- 
ent A. L. Threlkeld, Dr. A. K. Loomis, 
Director of Curriculum Construction, 
and the principals and heads of course 
of study committees in connection with 
their program. The tentative plan out- 
lined through the four days of confer- 
ences was submitted on November 3 to 
the entire teaching staff. One of the 
chief features of this plan will be the 
setting up of criteria similar to those 
prepared in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, but weighted in the light of 
local objectives. While a continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum appraisal has been 
under way at Denver for the five years 
they have been 
riculum testing 
Mr. Greene is 


working, and their cur- 
under the direction of 
most outstanding, their 


present effort to take as accurate an 
inventory as possible of what has been 
done to date in order that right next 
steps may be planned is not only highly 
interesting but is based on sound prin- 
ciples and should blaze new paths for 
curriculum workers the country over. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor J. R. McGaughy has re- 
turned from a seven weeks’ trip to 
public school systems and_ universities 
throughout the country. The main ob- 
jectives of his trip were to study super- 
vision in the elementary schools of the 
city school systems and to visit universi- 
ties which are offering courses for ele- 
mentary school principals and supervisors. 
He reports the trip to have been a most 
pleasant and profitable one. 

While away from the College, Profes- 
sor McGaughy delivered addresses in 


Miami, Houston, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Chicago. 


On Thursday morning, December 15, 
Mr. Robert E. Simon, President of the 
United Parents Association of New York 
City, addressed the staff and the one 
hundred ten members of the major course 
in Elementary Education. For an hour 
and a half Mr. Simon interested his 
audience with a vivid and intimate pic- 
ture of some of the inner workings of 
politics in the New York City schools. 
Mr. Simon was chairman of the Citizens 
Committee on Teachers Salaries whose 
study was directed by Professor Mc- 
Gaughy. The report of this study was 
recently published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 

Mr. Simon’s address was followed by 
Professor McGaughy’s report of the 
present status of Mayor Thompson’s at- 
tack on the public school system of Chi- 
cago. 


The Christmas party of the Elemen- 
tary Club was held Friday evening, De- 
cember 16, in the Grace Dodge Room. 
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More than one hundred members of the 
staff and student body attended the party. 





Mrs. Emma Grant Meader has been 
giving a course of eight lectures to the 
principals and elementary teachers in 
Hartford, Conn., on “Application of 
Principles of Teaching to Classroom 
Procedure.” 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


On November 10 Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale attended the regular meet- 
ing of the Council of Agriculture and 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, held in Albany, N. Y. 

On November 30 Professor Van Ars- 
dale gave an address before the Women’s 
Club of Rosedale, Long Island. Her 
subject was “Why Study Homemaking?” 


HISTORY 
Professor J. M. Gambrill attended the 


meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation held in Washington, D. C., on 
December 29. Professor Gambrill led 
the discussion on “Ultimate Objectives 
and Goals of Achievement for History 
in the Public Schools.” 

An article by Professor 
“The New World History,” 
lished in 
October. 


Gambrill, 
was pub- 
the Historical Outlook for 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


Dr. A. H. Ryan, research worker, pre- 
sented to combined classes in Home Man- 
agement and to a faculty group a talk 
on energy costs and expenditures in con- 
nection with the use of various household 
devices. He illustrated his talk with 
lantern slides, and his presentation of 
studies in the carrying of a load, and 
right posture in the performance of tasks, 
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as well as the energy output in using 
household devices, proved very stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking. As Dr. 
Ryan has held the chair of Physiology at 
Washington University and also at Tufts 
College, and is a member of Fatigue 
Elimination Committees, it gives to his 
research work at the Hoover laboratories 
a special significance. This presents a 
field of interest to students interested 
in research. Another guest at this ses- 
sion was Mr. Helmuth Westphal, of 
Berlin, who is also making investigations 
on energy expenditures. 





Miss Marion Van Liew, supervisor in 
New York State, recently presented the 
new emphasis she is placing on human 
relationships in the program she is car- 
rying on throughout the state in home 
management. Miss R. Armstrong, ex- 
ecutive of the American Homemakers, 
Boston, explained her work, that of co- 
ordinating the Home Information Cen- 
ters in New England. These centers, 
already established, serve as a source or 
channel for authentic information on the 
home, an opportunity school for active or 
prospective homemakers, and a coépera- 
tive center for all organizations dealing 
with the home. 





Students making studies on the use of 
leisure time of housewives have found 
of great value a new publication from 
the Institute for the Codérdination of 
Women’s Interests of Smith College, 
termed Free Lance Writing as an Occu- 
pation for Women. In the foreword we 
find: “The aim of this study is to ex- 
emplify in one single occupation the gen- 
eral purpose of the institute, namely, to 
find the method of approach which will 
enable the educated woman to continue 
her original vocational and _ individual 
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interests.” Another opportunity for co- 

offered in a time study 
for household assistants carried on by 
the Industrial Section of the Y. W. C. A. 
Record of time studies of the employers 


in the home will follow. 


operation is 





Professor Emma H. Gunther attended 
some of the meetings of the Land Grant 
College Conference held in Chicago and 
was invited to attend a two-day council 
meeting following. One of the topics 
which claimed a great deal of interest 
was that of energy expenditures in the 
use of various pieces of equipment in the 
home. Another point was the great in- 
ternational interest to-day in matters 
relating to the home. One meeting held 
in Zurich last year gave an exhibition 
of the various kinds and devices of equip- 
ment made in Europe; a recent congress 
held at Baveno, Italy, had papers pre- 
sented in reference to fatigue elimination 
in connection with the home; an antici- 
pated Congress to be held in Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, the last of 
June, will stress particularly the study 
of human relations. 





To quote from a letter from the Pres- 
ident of Yen Ching College, Peking, 
China: “We are trying a new experi- 
ment this year. Mrs. Lew, the Chinese 
member of the Department, is nominally 
the director of the Practice House, but 
naturally has to live with her family 
in her own home at some distance. Hence 
Miss Gooding is living with the girls in 
the practice house, and so they get the 
benefit of both Chinese and foreign points 
of view, though, of course, Miss Gooding 
tries to adapt herself as sympathetically 
as possible to the Chinese environment 
and point of view. . . 


. . Isn’t it strange 
that so few Chinese girls become inter- 
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ested in home economics? The girls’ 
middle schools here are clamoring for 
teachers along this line and the Board 
of Education is very favorable to this 
line of teaching. Even here at Yenching, 
however, the students are inclined to go 
into political science, economics, sociology 
and history. Sydney Gamble, co-author 
of Peking: A Social Survey, has been 
spending some months in gathering to- 
gether household budgets from families of 
different means in Peking. He is mak- 
ing a comparative study but has consented 
to pass on the material to our home eco- 
nomics department when he has com- 
pleted his investigation. This will be a 
great source of further studies in house- 
hold budgeting.” 





The fourth revised edition of House- 
wifery, by Miss L. R. Balderston, came 
from the press in January. 
lished by Lippincott. 


It is pub- 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


A survey of the cost of clothing for 
the employed young woman in New York 
City was made this fall by Mrs. Freda 
J. G. Winning and other students of the 
department of Household Economics. 
The facts coming out of these studies 
were presented at the annual convention 
of the Association to promote proper 
housing for girls at the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia. Professor Lillian H. Locke spoke at 
the luncheon conference on “Hous- 
ing, Clothes and Health.” An exhibit 
of the result of the survey and of cloth- 
ing illustrating these results was made 
under the direction of Mrs. Winning. 





Professor Benjamin R. Andrews gave 
a paper before the American Sociological 
Association at Washington, December 28 
on “Economic Aspects of the Home.” 
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Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, Lecturer on 
Housing and Town Planning in the Sum- 
mer Session, has been delivering a series 
of lectures on Housing at Dartmouth 
College this winter. Dr. Wood is the 
author of the forthcoming report on 
Community Aids for Housekeeping, rep- 
resenting an extended study in a half 
dozen or more European countries in 
connection with the Smith College Insti- 
tute for Codrdination of Women’s In- 
terests. 


Professor Andrews spoke January 23 
before the Women’s Club of Schenectady, 
N. Y., on “Family Costs of Living.” 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

During the autumn lectures were given 
at the College under the auspices of the 
International Institute by three visitors 
from other lands. On November 14 Dr. 
Peter Manniche, head of the Interna- 
tional Peoples College in Denmark, spoke 
on the Danish Folk High School; on 
November 17 the Honorable Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate, discussed the Philippine Question; 
and on December 6, Dr. José Vascon- 
cellos, formerly Minister of Education 
in Mexico, talked on Contemporary So- 
cial Problems in Mexico. 





Professor I. L. Kandel spent four 
weeks during October and November in 
Mexico at the invitation of the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction. During that 
period he visited all types of schools in 
Mexico City and a number of rural 
schools and teacher-training institutions 
in the States of Hidalgo, Pueblo, and 
Michoacan. He delivered four public 
lectures at the University of Mexico, two 
lectures before principals and adminis- 
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trative officers, and one before a group 
of secondary school teachers. 


KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE 
EDUCATION 


The Kindergarten—First Grade Club 
held its November meeting in the Social 
Room. Mrs. Jesse Williams sang Christ- 
mas carols and Miss Alice Delgliesh 
talked about Christmas books for chil- 
dren. The December meeting was the 
annual festival around the fire in the 
kindergarten room. There were several 
interesting letters from students in other 
lands; these were read by Miss Alexina 
Booth. Professor Patty Smith Hill told 
of receiving a letter from Mrs. Maka- 
roff, a former student, in which she 
stated that Russian kindergartners were 
using the Conduct Curriculum. The let- 
ter was accompanied by a copy of the 
curriculum, which has been translated 
into Russian by the Soviet government. 





In November Miss Hill lectured in 
Springfield and in Boston. In December 
she and Miss Mary M. Reed spoke at 
the State Teachers Association meeting 
at Houston, Texas, and in several other 
cities in Texas. On her return Miss 
Hill spoke at Mt. Holyoke College and 
at the Thorne School, Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Alice Green Thorn spoke at the 
New York State Teachers Association 
which was held in November at the Lin- 
coln School. 

Miss Dalgliesh gave two lectures to 
the kindergarten teachers of Toledo. 

Miss E. Mae Raymond talked to the 
teachers of Montclair on the program 
for four-year-old children. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Music Education department in 
planning the music for the installation of 
the new Dean has considered the possi- 
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bility of a song especially composed for 
While it is realized that 
songs which are made to order are sel- 
dom as successful as those which are 
spontaneously created, there is still the 
possibility of the two conditions being 
combined. Arrangements, therefore, 
have been made to consider poems of 
from three to five stanzas of a dignified 
nature suitable for singing at the in- 
stallation of Dean William F. Russell, 
and also at other special formal occa- 
sions. ‘The text should be sent to the 
Music Education department by Febru- 
ary 20. If a suitable text is found an- 
nouncement will be made regarding the 
setting of it to music. 


the occasion. 





In response to numerous requests from 
the music alumni in the field, a Teachers 
College music education gathering will 
be held in connection with the meeting 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference held in Chicago between April 
15 and 19 at the Hotel Stevens. Details 
will be announced in the official pro- 


gram of the Conference. Professor 
Emeritus Charles H. Farnsworth will 
speak. 





The program of Christmas music at 
Teachers College extended from Decem- 
ber 14 through December 20. The nu- 
merous events were heartily received by 
large groups and did much to develop 
that intimate spirit of fellowship which 
has characterized these celebrations in the 
past. The frolic and banquet of the 
music students brought forth a number 
of unusual features, several of which 
have been recorded in mimeograph form 
and may be obtained by alumni who are 
seeking suggestions for future Christmas 
celebrations. One hundred and eighty 
students and alumni sat down at the 
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banquet which was served in the Old 
English Dining Hall—the Christmas des- 
ignation of the Teachers College cafe- 
teria. 





After attending the Music Teachers’ 
National Association in Minneapolis, 
Professor Dykema spoke, on January 4 
and 5, before the Recreation Commission 
of the city of Detroit, on the subject of 
“Dignifying Music in the Recreation Pro- 
gram.” 





At the request of President J. M. 
Gwinn of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Professor Dykema, as chair- 
man of the discussion group devoted to 
music, has arranged for 2 program on 
Monday, February 27, at the Boston 
meeting. At that time four topics will 
be discussed by some of the leading su- 
perintendents from various parts of the 
United States: (1) How can the gen- 
eral supervisory officer or the superin- 
tendent evaluate music instruction? (2) 
What is a fair proportionate cost of 
music instruction, and what a fair ab- 
solute per-pupil cost; also, what should 
be the sources of these funds? (3) A 
definite system of granting credits for 
music in junior and senior high school 
involving the determination of just what 
shall constitute a unit of credit in va- 
rious aspects of music, class and pri- 
vate. (4) What may be expected from 
music in the treatment of ungraded, re- 
tarded, and deficient children? 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


During the interim of November 25 to 
December 3 Professor Samuel R. Pow- 
ers visited in the schools of Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Lorain. His 
visit was for the purpose of studying 
curriculum practices in science in ele- 


mentary, junior, and senior high schools 
and teacher-training practices in city 
training schools. On November 25, he 
spoke in Detroit before the general 
science section of the Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
On December 3 he spoke before the 
Northeastern Ohio Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers. 


On December 16 Professor Powers 
and Dr. G. S. Craig spoke before a joint 
meeting of the teachers of science and 
geography in the New York City Train- 
ing Schools. Dr. Craig told of his work 
in developing the Horace Mann Course 
of Study and Professor Powers’s topic 


was “A Program for Training Science 
Teachers.” 





The December issue of the Journal of 
Chemical Education carries an article 
by Professor Powers on “A Comparison 
of Content and Accomplishment in Chem- 
istry of Students in English and Ameri- 
can Secondary Schools.” 


On November 21 Dr. Craig presented 
the techniques and studies used in con- 
structing Horace Mann Course of Study 
in Science to the science staff ot the 
Manhattan Training School for Teach- 
ers. 


Dr. G. §. Craig spent December 2 and 
3 in Albany in conference with Dr. A. 
K. Getman of the New York State 
Education Department and Professor E. 
Lawrence Palmer of Cornell University 
concerning the construction of the new 
state Syllabus in Science for the Elemen- 
tary Schools. An agreement was reached 
at this conference as to the objectives 
and content. The physical science sec- 
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tion of the new syllabus was assigned to 


Dr. Craig. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


At the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation of St. Louis, Mo., Professor Wil- 
liam C. Bagley and Professor E. S. Ev- 
enden visited the Harris Teachers Col- 
lege and the Summer Training School 
during the week of November 27, mak- 
ing a study of the internal organization 
and physical plant of these schools. 





Professor Bagley addressed the Gen- 
eral Session of the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference of the teachers of the Pennsyl- 
vania state teachers colleges, meeting at 
Shippensburg on November 21. 





Former students will be interested to 
know that Miss Adrienne Moukad, for 
the past seven years the very efficient sec- 
retary of the Normal School group, has 
been promoted to an important position 
in the office of the Lincoln School. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On Monday, December 19, Professor 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Briggs entertained 
the students of the major course in Sec- 
ondary Education and the members of 
the department with their wives at after- 
noon tea. 

Professor Briggs has been serving on 
the committee to plan for a reorganiza- 
tion of Bryson Library and also, with 
Director Jesse H. Newlon, on the Na- 
tional Education Association committee 
on the articulation of educational units. 
The latter met in New York on No- 
vember 12 and 13 and on December 20 
and 21. 





At the request of the Public Educa- 
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tion Association Professor Briggs re- 
cently made a study of the experiment 
that has been conducted for the past ten 
years at Public Schools 64 and 61, Man- 
hattan. The report, which has been pub- 
lished in Mark and Irwin’s Adjusting 
the School to the Child, will be used in 
planning for the future of the experiment. 





The junior high school volumes of the 
Classroom Teacher, of which Professor 
Briggs is editor, have appeared from the 
press. Contributions to these volumes 
have been made by Professors Harold O. 
Rugg, Otis T. Caldwell, Peter W. 
Dykema, F. W. Johnson, and Thomas 
D. Wood, of the Teachers College fac- 


ulty, and also by several alumni. 





In School and Society for November 
5, appears an article by Professor Briggs 
entitled “Praise and Censure as Incen- 
tives.” 

Professor Briggs has recently spoken 
before the Horace Mann Study Group, 
the high school teachers of South Or- 
ange, and the supervisors and secondary 
school teachers of Baltimore. 





At the December meeting of the Sec- 
ondary Group Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring presented a report of the stud- 
ies which she has recently been making 
on the improvement of study by high 
school pupils. 





Professor F. W. Johnson spoke before 
the secondary school section of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association at At- 
lantic City, N. J., on “The Administra- 
tive Duties of the Department Head.” 





Professor P. M. Symonds has several 
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projects under way (in a number of sixth 
grades in the public schools of New York 
City) for determining the relative influ- 
ence of reception and motivation in the 
formation of language habits. 





Mr. Charles W. Boardman, associate 
in the department of Secondary Educa- 
tion during the winter of 1926-1927, has 
returned to his duties as associate pro- 
fessor of education and principal of the 
University High School at the University 
of Minnesota. 





Mr. Edgar G. Johnston, who took his 
Master’s degree at Teachers College in 
1922, majoring in secondary education, 
has become associate in the department 
of Secondary Education. Since taking his 
Master’s degree, Mr. Johnston has been 
head of the Latin department at the 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash., and from 1923 to 1927 assistant 
principal of the high school at San Diego, 
Calif. 





Professor Maxie N. Woodring spent 
two days in Corry, Pa., visiting high 
school classes and in conferences with the 
teachers. 





In December Professor Woodring met 
with the staff of the Horace Mann High 
School for Girls to discuss an experi- 
mental investigation which is to be made 
by the staff on improving the study habits 
of high school girls. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The Teachers College Branch of the 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion met in the Grace Dodge Room on 
December 9. The guest of the evening 
was: Mr. C. P. Segard, who spoke on 
“Personnel Relations in Industry.” 





More than a dozen students who are 
majoring in Guidance and Personnel plan 
to attend the meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at Bos- 
ton, February 23-25. Among the Teach- 
ers College students who are appearing 
on the program of this meeting are Miss 
Nellie Wilson, who will read a paper on 
“Guidance in the Development of Per- 
sonality,’ and Mr. Charles A. Drake, 
who will discuss “Occupational Choices 
of College Students.” 





Mr. Roy N. Anderson, assistant in 
Guidance and Personnel, read a paper en- 
titled “A Personnel Study of Higher 
Officers in the Army and Navy” at the 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, held at Columbus, Ohio, De- 
cember 28. 


Professor Harry D. Kitson is attend- 
ing frequent conferences at the State 
Department of Education at Albany, 
where he is assisting in the preparation 
of materials to be used in the administra- 


tion of vocational guidance throughout 
New York State. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. FRANK PicKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Besstz Leet GAmpriLt, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustee: 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


ArricA—SouTH Arrica CLuB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 
Cape Town, South Africa Fayetteville, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 
Auburn, Ala. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Cuina—East CuHtna Cius 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConNECTICUT—NEw HavEN CLUB 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

CoNNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

Georci1a—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

GrorciA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA—SOUTH Benp CLusB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss McBeth 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas—WIcHITA CLUB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 

LovuIsiAaNA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Matne—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 

MaryLanp—State Cius 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 
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MicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 
Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHicAN—BatTtLe Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
MicHicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—Granb Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MicHicAN — NorTHERN MICHIGAN 

CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 

MinNnesora—StTaTe CLus 
Miss Elizabeth Sadley 
Northrop Collegiate School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missourt—Kawnsas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Missourt—St. Louis CLus 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Missourt—State CLus 
Miss Margaret Gartenbach 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New York—Burra.to Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CaroLina—STATE CLuB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Oxn10—AkKron CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 

Oxn10o—ATHENS CLuB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 

Oxn1o—CincinNaTI CLuB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 

Oxn10—CLEVELAND CLUB 

Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
11311 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Miss Mary C. Frederick 
Mill School 
Cleveland, O. 

On1to—Kent Crus 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 

Oxn10—To.epo Cius 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 


PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 


Crass oF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Helen Krall 
221 S. 13th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Acting Secretary 
Mrs. Ida P. Stabler, President 
130 Price Street 
West Chester, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—State CLus 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


VirGInIA—STATE CLuB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 


West Vircinta—State CiLus 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WIsconsiIN—STATE CLUB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 6sth Street 
Woodside, L. I. 
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Crass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 
CLASS OF I9I9 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
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425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 

CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 

CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
542 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 





ALUMNI HOMECOMING 
CANCELLED 


The entire program for the Alumni 
homecoming on February 24 and 25 has 
been cancelled, due to the National Con- 
ference on Education to consider present 
conditions in professional training and 
modes of its future development in re- 
Sponse to new social demands. This 
conference will be held on the occasion 
of installing the Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, April 10-11, 
1928. The Alumni Association commit- 
tee is cooperating very closely with the 
committee in charge of this conference. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
HARRISBURG 


The Teachers College Club of Har- 
risburg held its fall meeting at the Do- 
mestic Science Kitchen Restaurant on 
November 22. Eighty-six members and 


guests were present. Mr. F. R. Morey, 
president of the club, presided. 

After a brief business meeting, Dr. 
W. H. Kilpatrick, the guest of honor, ad- 
dressed the group on ‘the subject of 
“Teachers College the World Over.” 
It was thus the good fortune of the 
Harrisburg Club to hear something of 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s recent world trip and 
to learn of the experimental work car- 
ried on by former Teachers College stu- 
dents, particularly in India and China. 

The Harrisburg Club numbers fifty- 
two members at the present time. This 
is the largest enrollment in the history of 


the club. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
MISSOURI 


The following officers were elected at 
the St. Louis meeting of the Missouri 
State Club of the Teachers College 
Alumni Association for 1927-28: Pres- 
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ident, Mr. W. T. Longshore, Principal, 
Greenwood School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Vice-President, Miss Ethel J. Saxman, 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo.; 
Secretary, Miss Clara Evans, E. C. 
White School, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Treasurer, Miss Pauline Humphreys, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Greta E. Smith, (B.S. 1915, M.A. 


1926) is director of mothercraft classes 
in the Oklahoma City school system. She 
writes: “This work is a phase of adult 
education and has to do with child train- 
ing and anything which contributes to 
its success. I have several pre-school 
circles and also several groups studying 
adolescent problems.” 

Ruth Atwater (A.M. 1923) has re- 
signed her position as acting director of 
home economics, Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., to enter the com- 
mercial field. She is acting as contact 
officer between the National Canners As- 
sociation and the home economics profes- 
sion with title of director of home eco- 
nomics. 

Lois R. Dillon (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing in the home economics department 
of State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

F. V. Mygrant (A.M. 1925) is super- 
intendent of schools, West Mansfield, O. 

Catharine E. Bedford (A.M. 1927) is 
instructor in applied and industrial art in 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Josephine Murray (A.M. 1927) is ru- 
ral supervisor of music, Tehama County, 
Calif. 

W. Walker Brown (A.M. 1925), su- 
pervisor of practice teaching in the so- 
cial sciences, University of Southern 


California, has been appointed research 
assistant in the high school division to 
work on social science curriculum. Mr. 
Brown has had rich experience in high 
school work, both as a teacher of these 
subjects and as a principal, in which 
capacity he served for six years. 

Frank M. Quance (Ph.D. 1927) is 
professor of education in the new school 
of education, University of Sas«atche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Canada. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS CHEST 


BRIEF REVIEW OF THE PROJECT 


In order to consolidate into one effort 
all drives for funds sanctioned by the 
Student Council of Teachers College, the 
Constitution of the Student Council, as 
effective July 1, 1925, provided for a di- 
rector of the “United Financial Cam- 
paign,” who should be a member of the 
Council. His particular duties center 
around the organization of forces inci- 
dent to raising funds for the College 
Christmas Chest. The campaign is gen- 
erally put on in the fall, late in November 
or early in December. It is the only 
approved, concerted drive for funds in 
Teachers College and for that reason 
the funds which it annually proposes to 
raise are distributed among several bene- 
ficiaries. 


CAUSES WHICH HAVE BENEFITED 
FROM THE CHEST FUNDS 


The only permanent obligation which 
the united financial campaign has so far 
assumed is partial maintenance of the 
chair of education in Lingnan Univer- 
sity (formerly Canton Christian Col- 
lege), Canton, China, where a Teachers 
College graduate (at present Mr. Carl 
Rankin) is a professor of education. This 
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permanent obligation amounts to nine 
hundred dollars. Rightly assuming that 
a better method of sustaining such a 
worthy cause is by means of an endow- 
ment fund, surplus moneys, remaining 
after contributing to other causes, have 
been applied to such endowment. 

Other beneficiaries are those whom the 
council thinks merit support in keeping 
with the ideals of student life upheld by 
Teachers College. They include up to 
and including this year: (1) Student 
Friendship Fund, (2) Near East Relief, 
(3) Mississippi Flood Disaster, through 
the American Red Cross, (4) New Eng- 
land Flood Disaster, through American 
Red Cross, (§) Library in Chosen Chris- 
tian College, Korea. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CAMPAIGN 


In large measure the plan of attack of 
previous years was utilized this year. 
One principle adopted at the suggestion 
of officers of Teachers College and of 
those who had managed the campaign in 
former years was the attempt to make 
the campaign one of free-will giving with- 
out the least semblance of direct solici- 
tation. The personnel was as follows: 

1. A director to outline the major 

ideas. 

2. A publicity chairman to handle all 

matters of publicity. 

3. A financial chairman to organize the 

final appeal for funds. 

4. All three of the above were assisted 

by the executive secretary of the 
Council. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


Compared with some former years, the 
results were disappointing in that they 
lacked several hundred dollars of reach- 
ing the goal which the committee hoped 


to reach. The expenses, however, were 
held to a closer margin so that net re- 
sults show up better than first thought 
would indicate. A separate statement of 
funds is attached to this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO DISPOSITION OF THE FUNDS 


The director was appointed chairman 
of a commitee to recommend apportion- 
ment of the funds raised. The commit- 
tee recommended as follows and the re- 
port was adopted by the Council: 


Lingnan University, maintenance. $900 
Library Chosen Christian College 200 





Student Friendship Fund........ 150 
POET DE GUD bbc oesuwdctcdes 100 
New England Flood Relief ...... 200 

$1,550 


Balance to Lingnan Endowment. 275 
(more as funds come in) 





$1,825 


This total is at present being added to by 
late contributions. 


REMARKS 


It would be most ungrateful to con- 
clude a report of this nature without 
some mention of the fine support given 
the Chest by all who had anything to do 
with carrying it forward. It is impos- 
sible to mention the names of all who so 
generously gave of time, effort, and funds 
to make the cause a success. Perhaps 
some who worked the hardest are not 
even known to the writer. However, 
mention must be made of some. The 
art department, through Miss Sallie B. 
Tannahill, deserves many thanks for such 
splendid coéperation. Mr. O. K. Buros, 
publicity chairman, did a most excellent 
piece of work in every phase of the 
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publicity approach. He and his co- 
workers are to be congratulated. Mr. 
W. F. Maher, financial chairman, spent 
most valuable time in behalf of the ap- 
peal for funds. Miss Katherine Sherwin, 
executive secretary of the Council, upon 
whom fell so many details of the actual 
carrying forward of the campaign, has 
our most appreciative thanks. All who 
served on committees, who took part in 
chapel services, and who came at call 
to fill in the line here and there with 
needed service have our heartfelt appre- 
ciation. 

Whatever success the Chest Campaign 
attained is due to the combined efforts of 
the many who so gallantly accepted the 
challenge to service and “carried on” in 
spite of other duties. 

(Signed) 
Director of the Campaign 
December 16, 1927. 


Wayne Soper, 


Mr. C. K. Edmunds of Lingnan Uni- 


versity writes as follows: 
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“Teachers College’s continued interest 
in our work is a great stimulus to us all 
and will be especially gratifying to Pro- 
fessor Rankin in the field, who so finely 
represents you there.” 

Mr. George F. Sutherland, Treasurer 
of the Coéperating Board for Christian 
Education in Chosen Christian College, 
writes: 

“Your letter of December 16 concern- 
ing the allocation of $200 from the Col- 
lege Christmas Chest to Chosen Chris- 
tian College was a very pleasant surprise 
and a much welcomed Christmas gift to 
the institution. I am enclosing herewith 
my receipt as Treasurer of the Codéperat- 
ing Board for this $200. 

“I have not yet learned how the books 
are to be purchased and I do not know 
how soon the selections will be made, but 
when that has been done proper notifica- 
tion will be sent forward to the Presi- 
dent of the Student Council of Teachers 
College. 

“With sincere appreciation of this gen- 
erous gift.” 





